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Fair Summerland Pioneers 
Whose Pursuit of Pleasure Ends with the World’s End 


yw in affectionate remembrance the luxurious, care-free travel to and through the 
Rockies—through the great pine forests—to the Yellowstone—in the cool shadows 
of snow-capped mountains—to the magic North Pacific Coast and the Orient beyond— 


afforded by The 


PIONEER LIMITED 


on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
Leaving Chicago Daily at 6.30 p.m. 














A train famous wherever tourists go, specially designed and constructed to rob the journey of all discomfort. Beautiful library car— 
longer, higher and wider berths — dining service of rarest excellence. Service supplemented by two other superb trains, The Overland 
Limited and The Colorado Special, giving choice of routes, going or coming, via St. Paul and Minneapolis, or Omaha, or Kansas City. 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES: $54 from Chicago to Spokane and return, June 20 to July 12; $62.50 to Seattle and retum, June 20 
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to July 12; to other North Pacific Coast points, June 20 to July 12; low rates to Los Angeles or San Francisco, June 22 to ‘July 5. 
Information and i interesting literature supplied by 


F. A. MILLER, W. S. HOWELL, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICASD. GENERAL EASTERN AGENT, 381 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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GRAND CANYON of the 


SEASON JUNE 10 


q A riot of color, and the Great Falls, 310 feet high, are the 
culminating glories of the YELLOWSTONE PARK TOUR. 
No finer journey in all the world. 


to SEPT. 15 


q Visit the Park during 1907, en route to the Pacific North- 
west. Write for “Wonderland 1906” (six cents), “Land of 
Geysers,” Park and Time Folders. 


ALASKA—YUKON- PACIFIC EXPOSITION, SEATTLE, WASH., 1909 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


For rates and full information write 
A M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 




















PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


On Sale June 1 


SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS 


to over 


800 Seashore and Mountain Resorts 
NORTH SOUTH EAST WEST 








SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK 


OF 


ROUTES AND RATES 


Now On Sale At All Ticket Offices 
At 10 CENTS Per Copy 


J. R. WOOD 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


GEO. W. BOYD 
General Passenger Agent 























Beauties of Orient 


You may have traveled through France, Italy and all Europe, to Cuba, 
Florida and California, and glorious trips they were—but have you seen 


Japan and China? 


With every nook and corner permeated with the mysticism of their cen- 
turies old civilization—with their odd customs, beautiful gardens, cities, 
shrines and temples, they offer an endless variety of unique attractions. 

Your trip will be a delightful one if made on the mammoth Steam- 
ship ‘‘Minnesota,”” following the mild Japan Current from Seattle to the 
Orient. Illustrated folder descriptive of trip mailed on request. Address 
any representative of the Great Nortuern Raitway, NorTHERN 
Paciric Raitway, or 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


W. C. THORN, Trav. Pass. Agt., - 209 Adams St., Chicago, III. 

W. A. ROSS, Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt., - - Seattle, Washington. 

A. L. CRAIG, General Pass. Agt., - - St. Paul, Minnesota. 
BOSTON, 201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Bldg. 
NEW YORK, - - - 319 and 379 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, - 836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, - - = 220 and 208 South Clark St. 








The Gorham Co. 
Fifth Avenue 


New York 





Some Unusual Advantages 


N GORHAM Solid Silver Spoons and 
Forks are offered these unusual advan- 
tages: An obvious superiority which 

has made Gorham Tableware the most 
widely used make in the world; the choice of 
more than a score of exclusive patented de- 
signs, always matchable; the option of pur- 
chasing singly, in sets, or in chests contain- 
ing any assortment desired; prices no higher 
than those of less famous and less worthy 
productions. 


An Indication of the Moderate Prices 
Dozen. Dozen. 
Tea Spoons. ... .$8.75 upward | Dinner Forks. . .$23.00 upward 
Dessert Spoons. . .146 00 upward | D.ssert Forks... 16.00 upward 
TableSpoons. . . .24.00 upward | Chest containing 20 pieces. $31 
And other articles in proportion. 














Heels of New Rubber 


A decade of experience in the United States and Europe has established the fact that cushions of 
new rubber on your heels are an actual benefit, and are universally admitted to be a boon to men 
and women. : 

_ When real estate owners in renting flats insist that the occupants shall wear heels of new rubber 
in consideration of the feelings of the people occupying flats underneath them. 

When nurses in the leading hospitals are required to equip their shoes with heels of new rubber, 
and the great, broad public adopt them to relieve the burden of the day’s toil, is it not time for you to 
stop and consider the value of these cushions of new rubber to vou? . 

When you order Rubber Heels, be sure to specify O’Sullivan’s. They are the best, and the only 
heels made of new rubber. ; ; : 

All dealers. If your dealer cannot supply, send 35c. and diagram of heels to manufacturers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY, LOWELL, MASS. 
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DROPPING THE PILATE 




































Over the Rockies 
To Puget Sound 


A delightful trip when made on the Oriental Limited 
or the Fast Mail via the 


Great Northern Railway 


Low round trip, summer rates to Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Everett, Bellingham, Vancouver, Helena, 
Butte, Great Falls, Spokane, Wenatchee and many 
other points in Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia. 


Spokane, The Kootenai, Seattle, Tacoma, 
$5 Fernie, B.C. and return $60 Portland and return 
From St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior daily 
June 10 to September 15, return limit October 31, 1907. 


Liberal stopovers. Proportionately low rates from 
Chicago and points east. 


Write for literature and full information. 


A. L. CRAIG W. M. LOWRIE 
Passenger Trafic M’g'r Gen’! East’n Pass’r Agt. 
Great Northern Bldg., St. Paul 379 Broadway, New York 
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Summer Travel 


“The Best of Everything at the Best Time” 








JUST Yellowstone Park 

ENOUGH | Alaska 
“PERSONALLY ‘ sii 
conpucreo” | Canadian Pacific R’y 
TO DO AWAY 

with tHE | Europe, Etc. 

CARES AND 
annoyances | 34 Short Tours 

aaa a Through New York, New England 

and Canada 











WRITE AT ONCE FOR BOOKLET 
WE SELL INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL TICKETS BY 
ALL RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP LINES 








Full information and reservations by Telephone. Saves time. Try it 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CHICAGO, Etc. 
306 Washington St. 1005 Chestnut St. 522 Smithfield St. 133 E. Jackson Boulv’d 




































































If You Are Going Abroad, . 
Take 









This Most Modern Form of 
Carrying Funds 


was originated by the 


American Express Company 
in 189] 





Full Information may be had at 
any of the Company's Agencies, 
or by addressing its 





‘Travelers Cheque Department 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
72 Monroe Street 65 Broadway 43 Franklin Street 


MONTREAL 
202 St. James Street 



































Norway, Spitzbergen 
and Iceland 


AND ALSO TO EUROPEAN SEASIDE RESORTS 


Pleasure, Health, Novelty 
Relaxation, Comfort 


can be enjoyed on the cruises visiting the above places 
during the months of 


June, July August and September 


arranged by the 


Hamburg-American Line 


Twelve cruises on the luxuriously appointed twin screw steamers, 

Oceana, Bluecher, Kronprinzessin, Cecilie and Meteor, start from 

Hamburg—Douration from 13 to 24 days. 

Cost from $62.50 to $175.00 and upwards including stateroom 
accommodations and meals 

Excellent connections from America by Company's transatlantic steamers. 


Write for Beautiful Illustrated Booklet and Full 


Particulars to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York 


90 State St. - - - Boston 
159 Randolph St. - Chicago 


901 Olive St. - - St. Louis 
1229 Walnut St. - Philadelphia 


908 Market St., San Francisco 














WHERE TO SPEND 
FRC riry| THIS SUMMER 


Railroad The Lackawanna Rail- 


road’s booklet ‘* Mountain 
and Lake Resorts” will 
tell you, how you can go, where you can stay, 
what you can see, and how much it will cost. 
144 pages, profusely illustrated. In addition it 
contains a clever little love story, entitled: 


“A Chase for an Heiress” 
It will be sent for 10 cents in stamps. Address 
GEO. A. CULLEN, General Passenger Agent 
26 Exchange Place (Dept. 7) New York City 




















John Munroe @ Co. 


NEW YORK: 30 Pine St. BOSTON: 4 P. O. Sq. 


MUNROE & CO. 


PARIS 


Letters of Credit for Travelers 
Providing Funds in all parts of the 
World 


Money transferred by Cable 
Drafts on Foreign Countries 
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Zo. 
Wells 
_ it is not deliberately fantastic, 
the imagination of the novelist 
equipped with a scientific training some- 
times takes on the nature of prophecy—the 
prophecy that, according to our modern 
understanding, is no wise supernatural, 
but is simply a perception of the truth, 
raised to the mth power. Such a seer, along 
material lines, was Jules Verne, who, as 
everybody knows, foretold in his fictions 
such marvels as the submarine boat. We 
seem to recall that Bulwer Lytton, ‘‘a kind 
of splendid charlatan,” did something of 
the same sortin ““The Coming Race.”’ And 
now comes H. G. Wells, who, two years 
ago, in his remarkakle work, ‘‘A Modern 
Utopia,” anticipated the amazing an- 
nouncement, recently catled from London, 
that Louis Brennan, with the aid of the 
gyroscope, has perfected a new system of 
locomotion whereby railway trains of great 
width may attain an incredible speed. 
Had the Herald’s special cable conveyed 
this news, the sophisticated readers of that 
journal’s pseudoscientific ‘‘teats” might 
have passed the salt and sought the sober- 
ing effect of the ‘‘society” column. But it 
was set forth on the first page of the Sun, 
and fortified by the ‘‘auspices of the Royal 
Society.” Hence, though we rubbed our 
eyes and read again, we knew it must be so. 
: = @ 

a= now let us compare prophecy with 
the facts in hand. “It has been de- 
cided,”” says Mr. Brennan, ‘‘to make the 
experimental wagon twelve feet wide, or 
one and a half times as wide as usual.” 
Again: ‘Mr. Brennan’s confident dream,” 
says the London correspondent, ‘‘is of a 
transcontinental line furnished with a 
traveling hotel with rooms fifteen or twenty 
feet wide that will carry passengers in per- 
fect comfort and safety at a speed of one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and 

fifty miles an hour.” 

What did Mr. Wells say ?—‘‘A Utopian 
train is just a peculiar kind of hotel corridor 
that flies about the earth while one sleeps.” 
To read his chapter of an imaginary trip to 
London from some distant point on the 
Continent is like reading a news account of 
what we are now assured is really to happen 
in the near future. The autkor and his 
companion, the botanist, reach the railway 
station, with its books and comforts, and, 
exchanging their shoes for slippers, sit 
down at ease like men in a club. A bell 
tinkles, they see the label “London” on 

the doorway, and presently they pass into 
an equally comfortable gallery. And when 
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the train, with its few windows, and with 
all the appointments of a club, has started, 
they do not know it: 

The botanist touches my arm and nods 
towards a pretty little lead-paned window, 
through which we see a village sleeping un- 
der cloudy moonlight go flashing by. Thena 
skylit lake, and then a string of swaying lights, 
gone with the leap of a camera-shutter. 

Two hundred miles an hour! 

Their observation is but momentary; 
for when one travels beyond a certain speed 
there is nothing but fatigue in looking out 
of a window, says the author, “and this 
corridor train, twice the width of its poor 
terrestrial brother, will have no need of 
that distraction.” 

* * * 

A* ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 

has pointed out, mankind through all 
the centuries preceding the nineteenth 
knew nothing much better than the ox- 
cart. Then, presto! the steam locomotive, 
and civilization moved forward at one 
enormous stride. And now: One hundred 
and fifty miles an hour! New York to 
San Francisco in a day! Only a few weeks 
ago, Mr. Harriman was pointing out what 
others had pointed out in years gone by— 
the need of widening the railway gauge. 
But Mr. Brennan’s wheels go round on a 
single rail. It only goes to show that our 
captains of industry need the counsel of the 
imaginative novelist. Or was Mr. Wells, 
after all, in the confidence of Mr. Brennan ? 


James 


- THE first of four papers to be con- 
tributed sequentially to Har per’s Bazar— 
which are, in point of fact, launched, so to 
speak, with the April instalment of that 
instructive publication—Mr. Henry James, 
lingering on the American scene, delivers 
himself, as we might say, of “The Man- 
ners of American Women,” which deliver- 
ance, didit proceed from a source, say, 
less alive to the proprieties of cultivated 
speech, might, as the case stands, more 
explicitly convey in the title the subsequent 
implication that the superficial behavior 
(and, inferentially, the innate breeding) of 
the female American is not, as the phrase 
is, all that it is cracked up to be. 
* * * 


N COMMENDING this record of an 

acute observer to the Daisy Millers and 
other women of to-day, we trust we make 
ourselves clear. Never has the literary 
deportment of Mr. James been more fas- 
tidiously correct. Never has he cried out 
against us in more delicately modulated 
tones. We recall his half-concealed im- 
pulse—cherished in the long ago—to spank 
a certain little miss on roller skates, and 
compare it, to his advantage, with the 
refined restraint of his present attitude 
toward four little giggling girls who en- 
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Let me suggest an ideal summer 
vacation trip for you. 


Go West and see the 
Colorado Rockies 


—the Switzerland of, America 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


—the world’s wonder 


California Sierras and Beaches 


—it’s cool there in midsummer 









Very low excursion rates 


Write for the following souvenir travel books: 
**A Colorado Summer,’’ ‘‘Titan of Chasms,’’ 
‘*Yosemite Valley,’’ 
**To California Over the Santa Fe Trail,’’ 
‘*California Summer Outings.”’ 


They will be mailed absolutely free. 
mention this magazine and say: 
‘Send me your vacation books.”’ 


You need only 





Address W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
No. 1118-N Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


















Exactly so—a Basket 
Refrigerator! Keeps 
luncheon delight- 
fully cool for Pic- 
nickers, Sportsmen, 
Travelers, Auto- 
mobilists or Small 
Families. 


HAWKEY 


Refrigerator 


Ask your dealer for 
_Hawkeye Refriger- 
ator Baskets. 

If he does 
not handle 
them, send us 
your order 











































BASKET Fs 


nickeled lining, interlined with asbestos and hair felt. Removable ice com- 

partment. Bottom dressed with mineral Sram against dampness. 
REGULAR Ec ‘DE LUXE”? 

Size2, - 20x15x10 - $3.75 Size Oe 20x wag - $6.00 


Size 1, - 18x10x8 - $5.50 5,5°5°""' 26817219 °*° $10.00 
Size 0,- 14x9x7 - $35.00 Size 1, -20x135x10 - $7.00 ; 


and we will 

ship you a 
basket to try 
for 30 days. If it 
does not prove 
satisfactory in 
every way,return 
the basket and 
we ¥ efund yo 
















































Let us mail you Free illustrated booklet with endorsements from folks you know 
REID IN ON 5 Te — . 
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_ The Qllver tours 


Sree AWAY-FROM - THE - USUAL 


Tours for JAPAN in June and October 


ROUND THE WORLD 


TOURS SHORT AND LONG; LIMITED TO TEN MEMBERS 
Exceptional in every detail 











THE COLLVER IDEA IS 


DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 








Send for the BLUE BOOK 


‘THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 


370 Boylston Street, Boston 
Offices and Agents all Around the World 


The Collver Tours Company has the only American 
Tourist Offices in Japan 








O/ 
* RICHELIEU, MURRAY 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


The grandest trip in America for health and pleasure. The Thousand Islands, Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, 


and the famed Saguenay River, with its stupendous Capes “Trinity” 


and “Eternity. 


Send 6c. postage for tllustrated guide to THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager, Montreal, Can. 

















OR SALE 





Private Stable 


On Fifty-second Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, 


a new thoroughly equipped private stable 25 feet wide; accommodations 
for seven horses; with two box stalls. Up to date in every particular; elec- 
tricity, gas, telephone, etc. The best lighted stable in the city. 


Address 


J. EDGAR LEAYCRAFT & CO., 19 West 42d Street, New York 
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ume.” (What space writer could not 
afford to be tolerant in exchange for so 
much “copy”?) As he embroiders his 
justifiable rebuke—which our Young Per- 
sons wili do well to ponder—with the cun- 
ning needle of his analysis, we can almost 
in fancy hear the teacups clink, and detect 
the low-murmured applause of the intellec- 
tual Four Hundred. 
> es ws 
NCIDENTALLY, and with decorous 
concealment, Mr. James pays the femi- 
nine readers of the Bazar a tremendous com- 
pliment. Whatever he may think of their 
manners, his implied respect for their men- 
tality is something more than considerable. 
‘Many persons,” says Dr. William Hanna 
Thomson, in his recent work on ‘Brain 
and Personality,” “not only cannot think 
long by will, that is, think efferently, but 
they carinot even think long afferently by 
will, as, for example, in the passive mental 
exercise of listening.” Now, the capacity 
to “think long afferently” is a prerequisite 
of the readers who would follow Mr. James 
through the labyrinth of his loquacity. As 
an exercise in sustained attention we recall 
nothing in polite literature more compel- 
ling than the four or five pages in the April 


Bazar. 
* * + 


ge later style of Mr. James, as exem- 
plified in his recent writings, may be 
made to serve a disciplinary purpose far 
removed from the intent of the literary 
essay. To turn Browning’s poetry into 
simple prose is a familiar task in the 
schools. We believe this practice in Eng- 
lish composition might, with advantage, be 
varied for the American young woman 
through the endeavor to condense a page 
of Mr. James’s prose into a few crisp sen- 
tences, in which nothing of the idea should 
be lost. To paraphrase Mr. James, it is 
inconceivable that any literary body co- 
erced to communicate with him should not 
have organized for reprisals, for some des- 
perate game of repaying him—not “hor- 
ribly, in kind,” but kindly, in contrast. 
* * * 
OUBERT, we are told, spent a lifetime 
in compressing a book into a chapter, 
a chapter into a page, a page into a para- 
graph. By reversing that process Mr. 
James makes a poor bid to posterity. 
* * * 
“T IFE’S” brevity forbids the quoting 
of so much as a paragraph from Mr. 
James’s ample essay; a sentence must 
suffice. Exit the giggling girls ; enter the 
curt conductor—of a train from Boston, 
be it noted. Mr. James, it appears, har- 
bored a vague fear that he had passed his 
destination: ‘The conductor making his 
way, however, a minute later, through the 
aisle, I put my little question from my pew: 
Would my station (which I named) be our 
next arrest?” 
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The answer was “a grunted, stinted, 

unsupplemented ‘No.’” Mr. James as- 

cribes its character to ingrained discour- 
tesy. He even sees in the conductor’s 
momentary hesitation a discriminating 
choice between contemptuous silence and 
monosyllabic snubbing; and this, too, has 

“enriched his notes” with the worth of a 

page. But we ourselves are inclined to a 

more charitable construction. When Mr. 

James spoke up from his “ pew,” was his 

colloquial query as affected as the sentence 

we have reproduced? If so, perhaps that 
conductor simply thought the passenger 
was guying him. 


London 


FTER some delay, which enabled 
him to take a long trip through Ne- 
vada and down through Death Valley, 
Jack London is sailing the Pacific seas 
in the “Snark.” He has practically no 
itinerary. When the custom house people 
at San Francisco were making out the 
yacht papers, they asked him his desti- 
nation, and he answered, ‘‘San Francisco.” 
For that, in fact, is the only definite port 
for which he intended sailing—traveling 
all the way around the world to get there. 
Plans he has none. ‘‘ Wherever I happen 
to be,” says Mr. London, “TI shall stay as 
long as I like it; and the instant I do not 
like a place any longer, I shall move on to 
some other place. And the place I move 
on to will be the place that calls to me the 
loudest at that particular moment.” 
* * * 


CORRESPONDENT of Mr. Lon- 

don recently ventured to suggest that 
no novelist had persistently attempted 
the commingling of romantic fiction with 
the analytic exposition of human character 
and conduct; that Stevenson—of all men 
the best equipped for it—had barely 
skirted the field in ‘‘The Ebb Tide,”’ pre- 
ferring, as he did, his pirates to the more 
serious task of ‘‘tearing out the human 
heart and, holding it up all bloody and 
vibrating,” and that he himself (London) 
had disclosed in “‘The Sea Wolf” an ex- 
iraordinary aptitude for such adventure. 

* * * 


“TT SEEMS to me,” wrote Mr. London, 

by way of answer, “that Joseph Con- 
rad, one of the foremost of the masters, has 
done that very thing. I look upon him as 
the greatest sea-writer the world has yet 
produced. To me the most characteristic 
thing of Conrad’s writings is that he gives 
the psycholozy of the romance of the sea. 
Joseph Conrad does not write sea-adven- 
ture in which the sea comes in chunks, the 
adventure comes in chunks and the exposi- 
tion of human character comes in chunks: 
with him, all three are fused together in 
the consistent whole. With Conrad, the 
sea is never the sea, per se. He gives us 





Remington, 
AUTOLOADING RIFLE 





We invite com- 
parison between 
thenew Reming- 
ton and compet- 
ingrifles. It loads 
itself and is “big 
enough for the 


biggest game.’”” Hammerless, with a solid breech—it is absolutely safe. It takes down 
to pack in your suit case. Made for rimless cartridges .30-30, .32 and .35 Remington. 
The Remington Autoloading Shot Gun operates on the same principle and is the game 
gun. New illastrated catalogues free. Write Dept. 8, N.Y. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. 


Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 


Sales Office, 515 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 















“A Hundred Golden Hours at Sea” 


** 7 never was on the dull tame shore, 

But I loved the great sea more and more.’ 
You should read this delightful story, handsomely illustrated, descriptive 
of the pleasures of a trip on the magnificent new 


10,000-ton ships of the 


Southern Pacific Steamship Line 
NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


Superb accommodations. Suites of parlor, bedroom and private bath. 
Handsome staterooms, spacious decks, cuisine unsurpassed. 


AN IDEAL VACATION TRIP 
Send 10c. in stamps for copy of book 
NEw York, 349-1 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. 


BALTIMORE, 29 W. Baltimore St. 
Magazine and Natchez Sts. 


SYRACUSE, 212 W. Washington St. 
Boston, 170 Washington St. 
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POSITION UNRIVALLED IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Ghee LANGHAM 
HOTEL 


Portland Place & Regent St., London, W. 


FAMILY HOTEL OF 
THE HIGHEST ORDER 


IN FASHIONABLE AND HEALTHY LOCALITY 











BEST LUGGAGE 
(Por zeeRAL 
| 


177 BROADWAY 


688 BROADWAY 
723 SIXTH AVENUE 





TO BE HAD ONLY AT OUR STORES 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 
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Satisfactory 
Service 
Everywhere 








HETHER you 

desire to tour 

the wildest road of the 
Rockies or ramble over 
smooth roads around 
your home, you will 
find comfort and satis- 

’ faction in a Peerless. 








HE problems of power and control were solved 
for Peerless long ago. The refined lines, elegance 
of finish and luxurious appointments of the new 
models, delight the most exaéting tastes. 
Send for Our New Illustrated Book Q, showing 


the latest feaiures, sent free upon request 


The Peerless Motor Car Co., 2449 Oakdale Street, Cleveland, O. 





Automobile 
Trips 


are doubly enjoyable if there is 
a supply of 


Evans’ 


Ale 


aboard the auto. Bouncing along 
at 40 miles an hour won’t disturb 


it or mar its lusciousness. 


Take it with you wherever you go, 
Drink it wherever you are, 
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BRIDGE WHIST SCORES 


Registered at Pa*. Office: Lonnon, Wasntncton, Orrawa, 
Ask for RAD-BRIDGE the universal standard 
Of Dealers everywhere or the Manufacturers 
RADCLIFFE & COMPANY 
LONDON: 3 Aldersgate Bldgs.,E.C. NEW YORE: 144 Pearl St. 


754 








the sea, always, through the reactions it 
produces on the souls, thoughts and deeds 
of his characters. But if I get started on a 
panegyric on Joseph Conrad I’ll become 
verbose.” 


A Raking of the Rakers 


anes parody beginning “They’re ex- 
posing the exposers” has a certain 
amount of truth. Helicon Hall burned, and 
Upton Sinclair has taken luxurious apart- 
ments in the Hotel Cumberland. Rexford’s 
verse— 

A socialist, a socialist, that’s what I want to 

be, 
With lodgings in the Waldorf while I set the 
people free— 

is illustrated in his case, as it is in that of 
Gaylord Wilshire, who edits a magazine 
devoted to freeing the people and fake 
medicine ads, and who lives in apartments 
costing $500 a month. It is whispered 
that Helicon Hall was a failure, anyway; 
that the ‘“‘workers” had become real serv- 
ants, and that the colonists were getting 
tired of a simple life with institutionalized 
children. 

David Graham Phillips seems to be 
organizing a fiction trust. Jack London is 
too busy in explaining “coincidental” 
resemblances between his books and those 
of Frank Norris, Stanley Waterloo and the 
author of “My Dogs in the Northland,” to 
have much time for telling of the sins of 
the wealthy. Ida Tarbell has nearly fin- 
ished jouncing the tariff, and has turned 
to her earlier theme with “He Knew 
Lincoln.” Ray Stannard Baker is silent— 
as silent as. Ray can be. Lincoln Steffens 
is writing stories. Samuel Hopkins Adams 
turned from exposés of Pe-ru-na to journa- 
listic dope on the Thaw trial. And there is 
a suspicion that the blood and thunder 
stories of “Steward Hopkins” in certain 
cheap magazines are by Adams and 
Steward White. 

Spanish-American 

” IS the fashion to look upon our Span- 

ish-American neighbors as* somewhat 
belated in the matter of modern improve- 
ments. Sanitation, as we know, is not 
their specialty. They are addicted to 
ground-floors rather than flats. They revel 
in revolution, but not in good government. 
For us the strenuous life ; for them the 
siesta. 

We have vaguely surmised that they 
were laggards even in literature—clinging 
to Calderon and Cervantes, content with 
modern tales in their own tongue by 
Valdés and Galdos. But such is not the 
case. Latin-America, it seems, is waking 
up, and importing the English novel done 
into Spanish. The equatorial idler is 
ahungered for the fictions of Charlotte M. 
Braeme, and isn’t happy till he gets them. 
They see in her another George Sand, and 
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each story from her pen finds from 50,000 
to 75,000 Spanish-American purchasers. 
Hall Caine is even more in favor. Under 
the title of ‘‘Dofia Roma” his “Eternal 
City” is a best seller. 

Here is an opening for the American 
fiction-factory hand. There is no reason 
why our immense surplus output of ma- 
chine-made romance should not find a 
market in the tropics. Germany demands 
the American dime novel, and is even imi- 
tating it. Italy is eagerly reading ‘The 
Jungle” as transformed into “The Poison- 
ers.” Hall Caine, at the latest advices, 
was not only diffusing joy wherever the 
English language isn’t spoken, but had 
become a household word among the 
blanket Indian tribes of the Southwest, 
who have enough English to know better. 
On to Spanish America! 


SOUTHERN poet, lately within our 
gates, expressed surprise at finding 
so many of the rhyming fraternity resi- 
dents of New York. He seemed to think it 
a strange place for poetic inspiration. He 
had not put his pipes and timbrel—or 
whatever it is that poets carry about with 
them—in his suit-case; and though he 
simply exudes verse in his own bucolic 
surroundings, he could feel the divine 
afflatus—like Bob Acres’s courage—oozing 
out of his finger ends. 
* * * 


LL of which seems very strange to us. 
The born poet, who has not learned 
his trade from a correspondence school, 
simply cannot help himself. Garret or 
green fields, the slope of Parnassus or a 
sixth-story flat, it is all one to him. True, 
his character has changed with the times. 
He no longer “‘ woos the muse” or prattles 
about Pan. He cuts his hair; his collars 
are “correct.” 
“He does not love the flowing bow], 
His eye does not in frenzy roll; 
Nor would you know from his cravat 
A poet you were looking at.” 
He has grown more adaptable—that is 
all. 
* * * 
ATURALLY, he multiplies with the 
magazines—the true fount and in- 
spiration of song; and most of the maga- 
zines are published right here in New York. 
There is nothing like being on the ground. 
We know one poet—he does it as a steady 
job—who always keeps within call of the 
telephone when certain magazines are 
“making up.” He has on hand an assort- 
ment of verse to fit all emergencies—in 
various widths and depths; and he has 
never been known to disappoint an editor. 
* * * 
O NEW YORK, for one reason or 
another—but chiefly because it is the 
lodestone of literature—harbors a great 
proportion of our American bards. Ed- 
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Northern, Four Cylinders 
50 H. P.—$3,500 ¢. o. b. factory 


The only Air Controlled Car. Note these points: Ease of Operatiun—All 
speed changes made with one small lever. Throttle and Air Brake lever one—and 
inter-acting. No side levers and only two pedals—reverse and independent brakes. 
Ratchet starting lever eliminates cranking. ‘Tires mechanically inflated from air 
compressor. Reliability: The Air Brakes respond instantly—always. The 
self-adjusting Air Clutch never requires ‘taking up.” It takes hold at any speed 
without jar or jerk. Style: Comparison proves this car the leader. Its beautiful 
lines and luxurious upholstery represent the most advanced ideas. Our handsome 
Catalog gives details. Send for it. 


ORTHER 


MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


The “Silent Northern,’’ two cylinders, with new straight-line body, is the hand- 
somest and most efficient car of its type. Far superior to the vast majority of four 
cylinder cars; quieter, less vibration, easier operated, more durable, more depend- 
able, lower cost of maintenance and better finished—and shows it. The test of 
three seasons has proved the correctness of Northern design and the worth of 
Northern encased mechanism, three-point engine support, direct shaft drive, and 
strong rear axle construction. These and other Northern advantages reduce 
cost of maintenance nearly 50 per cent—and increase the satisfaction of operating 
almost 100 per cent. The Catalog 
tells why—write for it. 

















































Silent Northern 
Two Cylinders 
22 H. P.—$1700, f. o. b. factory 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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Grats Kosmeo 


Creates a Perfect Complexion 


orm is a dainty, snow-white, sweet smelling cream, delight- 
use, 

It immediately cools and soothes a burning, sensitive skin, and 
heals a rough,chapped or otherwise irritated skin inone application. 

Itis an absolute protection fur men, women and children from 
sunburn, freckles and tan; excellent for men’s use after shaving. 

Kosmeo cleanses the pores thoroughly and promotes a healthy 
circulation, thus removing the cause of pimples and blackheads. It 
makes the flesh firm and the skin smooth and clear, free from wrinkles 
and glowing with health. 

Price 50 cents. At all dealers, or sent by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box of Kosmeo and Booklet Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1473 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. III. 





























































has successfully met these aims in every way. 


Here are a few of its points: 


h.p. with ease, and has great additional power in reserve. 


Look into it! 


Write for Catalog 


Indianapolis 


Tonapan, Nev. Renfros Garage 


Frmira, N. Y. Willys Crew Motor Co. 
Cepar Rapips, Ia. A. E. Durin 














rT; No P rice 
Noise $3,250 
but the f. o. b. 
Wind ” Indianapolis 
Its The American Motor was designed to attain high power, 


Motor perfect balance, smoothness in operation, and protection 
against difficulties that have developed in other motors. It 


We commend to the expert a careful study of its construction. 


Cylinders offset. Valve pockets on one side only. Large valves. Large water jackets. 
Large bearing surfaces. The pan constructed crank case forms the underbonnet. All gears 
enclosed in a housing cast as a part of the case and partitioned so that they can be packed 
with grease. Large fly wheel, giving smooth-running engine at low speed. Costly double 
ignition system. Carburetor protected from the splash of mud and water. Develops 40 


The American Tourist, as a whole, is the harmonious result of the 
best materials, careful hand workmanship, and a superior design. 


General Specifications: Four cylinder, 5x5, water-cooled. Double ignition with Bosch 
H. T. Magneto. Shaft drive. Floating live axle. Automatic lubrication for entire car. 
Drop frame. Wheel base, 116 inches. Wheels, 36x4. Road clearance, 104 inches. 


American Motor Car Company 


SELLING AGENCIES: 
New York City. Detroit Motor Car & Supply Co., 2230 Broadway 
Boston, Mass. W. A. Fredericks, 16 Columbus Ave. 
Cuicaco, Itt. Pardee & Canary, Inc., 1218 and 1220 Michigan Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. Peper Automobile Co., 3922 Olive St. 
DeEnvER, Coto. Smith Automobile Co., 1420 and 1422 Court Place 
Los ANGELES, Cat. S. California Motor Car Co. 


OxtanHomMaA City, Oxia. Oklahoma Motor Car Co. 


Have You Seen the American Roadster? The sportiest thing on the road! 

















Are you furnishing a House or 
Decorating a Room? 


Have you wall spaces or spots 
which you wish to make artistically 
effective at small cost? 


A dainty catalogue showing in miniature reproductions many 
of Life’s Prints will be sent to any address upon request. 
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mund Clarence Stedman, poet, critic and 
banker, has not found that the stock ticker 
stifled his inspiration. Richard Watson 
Gilder, who has always been able to save 
postage on his sonnets by publishing them 
in The Century, passed much of his poet- 
life in Clinton Place, now Eighth Street. 
Bliss Carman abandoned Canada many 
years ago for our local scenes de la vie de 
Boheme; so did his schoolmate, Charles 
G. D. Roberts. If you look sharp you may 
see Edwin Markham, some fine day, on the 
Staten Island Ferry, with a bag of poems 
for New York delivery, wile Edith Thom- 
as, his neighbor, may be observed taking 
in Battery Park or threading her way 
thoughtfully through the canyons of lcwer 
Manhattan. William Vaughn Moody, of 
Indiana—where the authors come from— 
found such a welcome on Broadway that 
he has let slide the cause of English litera- 
ture in Illinois. 
> =. - 


AS OF old, Frank Dempster Sherman 
warbles from the heights of Columbia. 
Were it not for Theodosia Garrison, some 
of the magazines would be pretty hard put 
to it. Libraries do not seem to produce 
many bookmen, but when they do the 
product is generally worth noting, e.g., 
Ridgley Torrence. Richard Underwood 
Johnson, another poet of these parts, is 
even more celebrated as the watchful fore- 
man of the Literary Shop. True, his guar- 
dianship of the Young Person has been 
challenged since he admitted the disrepu- 
table Wolf Larsen to the society of The 
Century’s exclusive circle, but it is said in 
extenuation that Mr. Johnson was on the 
night shift at the time. Will Carleton’s hand 
has not lost its cunning as a maker of 
“Farm Ballads”; he lives in Brooklyn. 
But when seeking inspiration for his “City 
Ballads,” he comes over to Manhattan and 
mixes with town folks. 

At any rate, our shrinking Southern 
poet would not be lonesome here. Let him 
come and smell the sea in the spring, when 
the breeze blows up Broadway—and then 
cry “Invita Minerva” an’ he will. 


Connor 


T MAY be true, and casual observation 
sometimes seems to confirm it, that the 
average American family spends more time 
with the Sunday newspaper than it does in 
church. But our own particular mind 
moves slowly to conclusions, and even in 
our darkest moods we do not fully share 
the apprehension of fearful souls that the 
supreme expression of modern journalism 
—the colored supplement and the wo- 
man’s page—will actually supplant the 
pulpit. Moreover, the cause of popular 
religion has gained an ally unthinkable 
to the Puritan Fathers. The ‘‘evergreen 
tree of diabolical knowledge” at last pro- 

















vides godly fruit. Lydia Languish no 
more repairs in secret to the circulating 
library, in terror of Sir Anthony’s anath- 
ema. And Lydia’s grandmother no longer 
flouts fiction as ‘‘a pack of lies.” For the 
novel has been made not only innocuous, 
but a first aid to the spiritually injured, 
and the credit thereof is Ralph Connor’s. 
— e, e 
WE SEE in Ralph Connor our Luther 
Burbank of literature. To the dead- 
sea fruit of fiction he has grafted the 
early-blooming persimmon of the timely 
tract, and the product thereof, though a 
trifle pulpy and suggesting the propinquity 
of the pumpkin patch, is wholesome and 
filling and digestible. ‘That it is market- 
able goes without saying. Since this 
pastor of a Winnipeg church (his real 
name is the Rev. Charles W. Gordon) put 
forth, almost by accident and after re- 
peated rejections, his first essay in fiction, 
his publishers have been busy tabulating 
the returns. His latest work, ‘‘The Doc- 
tor,” vies with the best of the “‘best sellers” 
in point of sales. All told, his six tales 
have found purchasers for 1,500,000 copies 
representing several times that number of 
readers. 
. * 
WE ARE aware that the thing has been 
done before—but never so impres- 
sively and significantly. Certain homilies 
thinly disguised as fiction have attained, it 
is true, an incredible circulation among 
people who are not readers of “‘literature,” 
even in the lowliest sense of the term. Nor 
have we lost sight of that littérateur who 
has been immortalized in the adjuration of 
the poet: 
“God save us all from a death like this 
On the works of E. P. Roe.” 

The heirs of that good man, in the face 
of profane pronouncements, are reported 
to be still drawing royalties. 

* . 


| yb Ralph Connor is entitled to more 


serious consideration. His books, at 
least, breathe the hardy spirit of the mis- 
sionary, and are informed with some 
knowledge of human nature. They have 
taken their place on even terms with the 
most popular novels of the time; as phe- 
nomena they challenge attention. A New 
York critic who would lay bare the secret 
of their popularity ascribes it to Connor’s 
daring ‘“‘to give his heroes a capable mus- 
cle as well as high moral principles.” This 
seems to fall short of complete analysis. A 
Boston Transcript contributor has found 
them “‘alive with interest upon every page.” 
But doubtless this reviewer has a similar 
opinion of The Transcript, and so his 
views cannot be regarded as final. It 
seems to us that a Kansas City journalist 
gets nearer the truth when he says: ‘‘Peo- 
ple who would scarcely sit through a ser- 
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Studebaker Vehicles 
Win Blue Ribbons 


Next to the horse himself nothing commands so much 











attention and admiration at the Summer Horse Show as the 
fine vehicles with which he is shown. 


Since the establishment of this most notable of Summer 


events 











: ; has occupied the foremost place as a builder of vehicles for 
this special purpose—types which not only embody the very 


finest material and construction, but which are recognized as 
authoritatively correct to the very last detail of style. 

It is characteristic of Studebaker methods that the uses for which a vehicle is 
destined are thoroughly studied in advance and each requirement anticipated. 

This thoughtfulness is exemplified in the vehicle shown, which is representative of 
the extensive line of Studebakers embracing types suitable for practically every pur- 
pose. It is likewise evident in every piece of fine Studebaker harness—carried in stock 
at all Studebaker repositories and displayed in conjunction with vehicles and accessories 


designed for the best American stables. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


REPOSITORIES: 


NEW YORK CIIY:—Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York, 
Broadway and 48th St., and 36 Warren St. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 378 and 388 

Wabash Ave. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Studebaker Bros, Mfg. Co., 13th and 
Hickory Sts. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Studebaker Bros, Co. of California, 
Market and 1cth Sts. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Studebaker Bros. Co., Northwest, 330 
and 336 E. Morrison St. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Studebaker Bros. Co., Northwest, 308 
First Ave., S. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utah, 
157 and 159 State St. 

DENVER, COL.—Studebaker Bros. Mfg.Co., 15th & Blake Sts. 

DALLAS, TEXAS.—Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 317-319 Elm St, 
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WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over 
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Saddle to Spur” 
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WANTED—One or two per- 
sons in each town able to present a 
subscription proposition of unusual 
merit to their immediate friends. A 
very few new names bring hand- 
some returns. Full information and 
particulars upon application to 


LIFE, 17 West 31st St., New York 
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mon read them as do those strictly religious 
folk who do not yet accept fiction as quite a 
legitimate form of literature.” 
* 2 * 

HIS school of fiction so robustly repre- 

sented by Ralph Connor can do no 
harm. ‘True, he would not be eligible to 
the Authors Club, which prescribes the 
production of something “proper to litera- 
ture” as a qualification for membership. 
But even William Waldorf Astor has been 
blackballed by that ultrafastidious organi- 
zation, and has survived to serve Truth 
with the flashlight of journalism. And, 
with Ralph Connor, fiction is only.a means 
totheend. Were it otherwise; were mere 
literature his principal and professed pur- 
suit, it would be easy to institute a whole- 
some comparison. Perhaps this would 
not be wholly lost on some of his extrava- 
gant admirers. We wonder if they could 
conceive, for instance, how differently the 
incident of “Bill’s Bluff” in “The Sky 
Pilot” would be treated, say, by Owen 
Wister—and just what that difference 
would be. 


Us and the English 


R. HOWELLS, observing that the 

English get along without dictiona- 
ries, whereas we can’t keep house unless we 
have at hand a lexicon containing at least 
300,000 more words than we can possibly 
use, attributes the circumstance to the in- 
nate sense of good usage indwelling with 
the cognate branch across the big drink. 
This view undoubtedly makes for interna- 
tional good feeling; but, after all, it is bet- 
ter, in the long run, to have the truth told, 
even though it should cause heartaches in 
high quarters. 

And the truth is, it’s because we’ve got 
more style about us. The English are 
dowdy. They’ve no more notion of put- 
ting up a front than they have of what’s 
funny. They are sordidly content to seem 
just what they are. Their-our Mr. Henry 
James talks about tidy language, but who 
cares about being tidy, if only he be stun- 
ning? Language is lugs, and lugs is what 
counts. Just as our women wear more 
diamonds than anybody, in a like manner 
our people generally love to bejewel their 
discourse with brilliants mined from the 
dictionaries. 

Besides, it’s a good thing for the publish- 
ing business and paper mills and book 
agents. 


ERHAPS, in the study of history, it is 

more true of Gibbon’s Rome than any 
other book that it stands the test of time, 
and yet a recent perusal of this immensely 
interesting work leaves one conscious of 
certain deficiencies. For one thing, there 
has been a great advance since Gibbon in 
philosophical historical writing. The facts 
have been sifted down to their bed-rock 
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Are the Standard 


Fine Writing Papers for Social Corre- 
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French Chambray 
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Paris World's Exposition. The only 
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foundations, and there seems to be a ten- 
dency to-day for historical writers to mass 
their subjects in such a way that the reader 
gets an instantaneous bird’s-eye view. Per- 
haps a good illustration of this would be to 
say that we are enabled to look at history 
through the stereoscope. 

A recent book published by E. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, ‘“‘The Greatness and Decline 
of Rome,” by Guglielmo Ferrero, im- 
presses us with the great advance made in 
historical writing. Just such a book as this 
on Rome is needed. But before perusing 
it the reader should first go over his Gib- 
bon; then Ferrero’s method would be all 
the more striking. 


ILL Senator Chandler, sometime 

Secretary of the Navy, bring suit 
against Winston Churchill, novelist and 
re-creator of New Hampshire, for libeling 
the late Ruel Durkee? Would such an ac- 
tion “lie” ? Can you, in the eye of the law, 
libel a dead man when, for purposes 
of fiction, you distort his character? Is an 
author at liberty to point a moral and adorn 
his tale by making the memory of a just 
man odious? What are the privileges of 
the historical novelist, anyway ? 

These questions, apropos of “Coniston” 
and Jethro Bass—who was Ruel Durkee 
in the flesh—remain unsettled. The pro- 
priety of Mr. Churchill’s course was chal- 
lenged by Senator Chandler as long ago 
as last November in a little pamphlet 
printed at Concord. It set forth certain tes- 
timony in behalf of Durkee by men who 
knew him well, arrayed it against the 
novelist’s “caricature,” and put these 
pertinent queries: 

As you have acknowledged that the orig- 
inal of Jethro Bass was Ruel Durkee—state 
which of the’base things you have imputed 
to Jethro Bass, Ruel Durkee did, and which 
he did not do. 

What facts do you know, or have credible 
evidence of, which were, in any way, dishon- 
orable or discreditable to Ruel Durkee ? 

What are the privileges as to real persons 
of an historical novelist? Can he fairly 
make them infamous characters; and say 
that some of the things they did and some 
they did not do, and not specify what they 
did and what they did not do? 

* ** * 


Barone questions were embarrassing to 
Colonel Churchill (the title was not ac- 
quired in Missouri, but in New Hamp- 
shire), who has emulated the discretion of 
Br’er Rabbit. The way of the reformer is 
hard, and he has other things to occupy his 
attention—chiefly his ambition “to make 
New Hampshire a model commonwealth.” 
Hence he feels that he has neither the time 
nor the strength for personal controversy. 
But Senator Chandler will not be denied. 
He has rallied around him some of Dur- 
kee’s stanchest friendsand adherents—con- 
spicuously, Mr. N. E. Reed, attorney and 

















Find, if you can, a car with as clean a record. The personal experience of 
every Pope-Hartford owner in 1906 is your assurance and safeguard for 1907. 
Immunity from trouble, unfailing uniformity of performance—these two vital virtues 
have been rendered doubly certain in Model L by the remarkable record of Model F. 

Last year’s best has been immeasurably bettered. You have in the 1907 
Pope-Hartford a 25-30 H. P. car as close to mechanical infallibility as unsur- 
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Model L Runabout Equipment $2750 


Two bucket seats in front, third seat removable 
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Air-cooling doesn’t cool, eh? 
How pious dothapa-trel-hae aba-bel-d0bemsuctoeyae| from San 
Francisco, to New York-—4500 road-miles in August 
weather—600 miles through the Great American De- 
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IGNITION SAFETY : 
You are never safe from ignition troubles, The Exhaustive 


re your motor is equipped with a S ci entifi Cc T ests 
Witherbee Battery of the Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland 


did not establish the Jones Speedometer as the Standard 
Speed Indicator. 

Its position as such has existed since it was first pre- 
sented as the Pioneer Speed Indicator. 

The Gold Medal and Highest Award of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland to the 


Jones Speedometer 


for superiority was simply a logica! result of an official 
determination of such a standard. 

You will find “ The 
Speedometer””—a pub- 
lication on Speed Sub- 
jects—worth many times 








The majority of motor troubles are due to faulty its price. Its price is 

ignition. merely a request to 
A WITHERBEE BATTERY will correct Dept. 

and eliminate them. <a The Jones 
Booklet No. | on ignition troubles, their causes and 

remedies, free on request. Speedometer Co. 

WITHERBEE IGNITER CO. 2228 BROADWAY 

Main Office, 541 West 43d St., New York City NEW YORK 
BRANCHES: BALTIMORE, 510 Continental Building 

CHICAGO: 1429 Michigan Ave. DETROIT: 260 Jefferson Ave. 




















“Don’t Snore 9 CAMP ST. REGIS 
as 
oiaeie «hanna aaa Upper St. Regis Lake in the Adirondacks 
A simple pu.. to prevent snoring and make you breathe at -ECT summer camp for boys situated in the most delightful and 
properly. Soon breaks you of sleeping with mouth open. beautiful spot in the Adirondack Woods. One mile from Paul Smith's 
Approved b thlet d Hotel. Boating, fishing, mountain clinibiling, baseball, tennis, golf. 
PP y athletes and singers. Tutoring in all branches by experienced college graduates. For partic- 
Gold Filled, $1.00 | lars, address 
ICE CO. P 
Z West 26th Suave aay te Cake, % S. | Alfred C. Robjent, Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 





















Makes the best cocktail. A deli ignited 
aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of sherry or sweetened water after 
meals affords relief and aids digestion. 


ees | mportant to see that it is Abbott’s. 














capitalist, of New York, formerly of New 
Hampshire. It was he who made the speech 
nominating Durkee for delegate-at-large 
to the Republican National Convention at 
Chicago, in 1880. Their relations were in- 
timate and affectionate, and he has fol- 
lowed up Senator Chandler’s letter with a 
series of pointed and pungent letters ad- 
dressed to the author of “Coniston.” It 
is insisted most emphatically that Durkee 
was not, in any sense of the word, a politi- 
cal boss; that he never oppressed any per- 
son who owed him money or sought to 
influence that person’s political conduct; 
that he never received or offered a bribe; 
that his influence in politics was due solely 
to his knowledge of men and strength of 
character; that he lived and died compara- 
tively poor, and that he was open-handed, 
and even forbore to press the settlement of 
debts justly due him. 


* * * 


HATEVER the ethics involved in this 
inquiry, it uncovers the vital defect of 
the so-called ‘historical’? novel—which is 
neither fish nor flesh, nor good red herring. 
Uninformed, with true creative imagination, 
false in their psychology, and lacking the 
literalness of frank biography, the puppets 
of this process fall short alike of fiction and 
of fact. ‘The bony fist of the showman 
visibly propels them, their bellies are stuffed 
with bran”; we do not “eagerly partake 
of their adventures.” 

We would like to see a real biography 
of Ruel Durkee. Some genius may yet do 
him justice. An intellectual giant who 
could neither read nor write; a rustic 
arrayed in broadcloth; a maker of hay and 
of judges—of a nation’s president, even— 
the State, ’twas he; a man who made 
friends that twenty years after his death 
cry out against a caricature—it would seem 
that such material were worth somebody’s 
while. 


Hawkins et al. 


E NOTE in the following item from 
a health resort journal the incompar- 
able superiority of the pen to the sword: 

General Rush C. Hawkins, U.S. A., retired 
aged seventy-five years, left Mudlavia much 
improved in health. He had suffered for 
thirty years with rheumatic pains and in- 
somnia. He isa friend of Dr.S. Weir Mitchell. 

The overshadowing importance of the 
Author is significant. We may soon expect 
to see in the daily press paragraphs like 
these: 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller has decided to 
buy Ocean County, New Jersey, as a play- 
ground for his grandchild. Mr. Rockefeller 
is the multimillionaire who was once written 
up by Miss Ida Tarbell. 

Mr. Charles Warren Fairbanks will not 
make Washington his future home, as sonic 
persons had expected. The buttermilk in the 
District of Columbia does not agree with him. 
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Mr. Fairbanks hails from the same State as 
Mr. George Ade. & 

Former Senator Wiliiam E. Chandler will 
henceforth spend most of thé year in Concord. 
Mr. Chandler will be remembered as having 
at one time engaged in a controversy with Mr. 
Winston Churchill. 

Mr. Edward H. Harriman has been pre- 
sented with a loving cup by the settlers of the 
Salton Sea region. He is an indefatigable 
worker for the welfare of the Southwest, 
doing all his personal correspondence in long- 
hand, as he has never learned to operate the 
typewriter. Mr. Harriman has been im- 
mortalized in the recently published “ Letters 
of Theodore Roosevelt,”’ in seven volumes. 


Personalities 


ages dual nature of man, as thrillingly 
set forth in Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” has ever been a theme to 
tempt the inspired pen. An up-to-date 
variation of the subject is afforded by the 
dual personality as observed and recorded 
by the alienist and neurologist. For pur- 
poses of fiction it has been seized upon by 
the author of “The Invader.” The af- 
flicted heroine, we learn from the publish- 
er’s announcement, is good, simple and de- 
vout in her normal phase; but in her sec- 
ondary personality she is something of a 
siren. It was her lover’s luck to meet her 
in the normal state; as a husband, Number 
Two naturally dismays him. The reverse 
experience befalls another man whom her 
seductiveness attracts. Finally, we see the 
wife jealous of herself, since her husband 
adores her in the one personality and re- 
buffs her in the second. 


* * * 


Wé ARE not quite sure that this last 

named complication rests upon a 
sound pathology, and we put our medical 
annals in storage when we moved on May 
1. But the exploitation of the double per- 
sonality undoubtedly introduces a new ele- 
ment in fiction—a theme that our fore- 
handed ancestors could not anticipate and 
steal from us, for the excellent reason that 
they knew nothing about it. Henceforth 
there will be no use in trying to impose 
upon our patience by the time-worn device 
of mixing those children up in the cradle. 
Little Buttercup is the last of her race. 
More obsolete than ever is the “book” of 
“Tl Trovatore.” But twentieth century 
readers cannot be expected to rest content 
with a double personality. They want the 
worth of their money, and they will insist 
upon triple personalities at the least—since 
these, too, have been attested by the med- 
ical profession. Moreover, the notes in 
the case of a quintuple personality have 
been spread upon the records of a physician 
in France. In view of these facts, we 
think that the feminine author of “The In- 
vader” has displayed an uncommon reti- 
cence and restraint. 

















DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. 4 Recent experiments in 
the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 

larger than the famous Quarter Grand). § It is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. {It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts, 


; CHICKERING & SONS, 796 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 











“NEW ENGLAND 
VACATION 
RESORTS” 


IS A BOOKLET ISSUED BY THE 
Boston & Maine 
Railroad 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 








“In its greatness it tears the gar- 
ments of conventionality from 
woman and presents her before the 
world as she must appear to the 
Divine eye. One of the greatest 
books of the period.” 

Cleveland Town Topics. 


19 Other Summer Publications De- 
scriptive of New England Scenery. 
WRITE FOR LIST 





Address, Passenger Dept., Boston 
C. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agent 
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Wedding and Anniversary 
Siluer 


@ In Sterling Silver and Silver Plate, comprising Table 
Ware, Toilet Articles and Fancy Pieces 


@ Chests and cabinets of matched pieces in spoons, forks, 


cutlery, etc., in varying combinations 


Meriden Company, Silversmiths 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successors 


218 FIFTH AVENUE, corner 26th St. 
Madison Square, NEW YORK 


Factories: Meriden, Conn. 


CANADA Factory: ; 
Hamilton, Ontario 











Write your letters upon paper that will 
stand filing. 

When, two years hence, your correspond- 
ent asks his stenographer for your letter 
of 10-15-06, don’t have her bring him a 
wrinkled, torn and dog-eared sheet that 
looks as though fished out of an ash barrel. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“*Look for the Water Mark” 
is as permanent as a paper can be made. 


That Orp HampsuirE Bonp is good paper for commercial stationery is the 
testimony of discriminating business men—many of them have told us it is 
the best. 

Prove this for yourself—have your printer show you the Orp HampsuHire 
Bonp Book of Specimens, or better still, write 
us for a copy. It contains suggestive specimens 
of letterheads and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of Orp Hampsuire Bonp. 
Please write on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 





South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 





GENTLEMEN 


Who dress for style, neatness 
and comfort wear the improved 


BOSTON 
GARTE 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 





} SU The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop— 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk soc., Cotton 25¢. 
Mailed on receipt of price 
; fo? 
ene 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


ALWAYS EASY 








GEO. FROST CO., Makers 











Cognac 


(Founded 1715) 
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FINE OLD 
LIQUEUR 


BRANDIES 





GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 


Sole Agents 
G.S. NICHOLAS &CO. 
New York 

































A Case of Logic 
I 


PRETTY Christian 
, Scientist 
Sat opposite to me. 
Her eyes were blue, her hair 
was fair, 
She was gowned most 
charmingly. 


- II 

The way was long, the car was hot, 
The train some hours late. 

Small wonder, then, my fancy stirred 
With hopes of tete-a-tete. 


III 


But how to bring the thing about 
I owned, to my confusion, 

’*T was difficult, indeed, without 
Some warrant for intrusion. 


IV 
She pored o’er “Science and the Key” 
In prayerful meditation, 
And I, from Mother Eddy, gleaned 
A sudden inspiration. 


Vv 

I rose and said, ‘ You’ll not deny 
This logical deduction: 

Mind over matter is supreme; 
We'll think an introduction.” 


VI 
“Your logic, sir,” she sweetly said, 
Is of the faultless kind. 


I'll give you absent treatment, sir; 
The smoking-car’s behind.” 































1776. 


1789. 
1812. 


1846. 
1846-1861. 
1861-1865. 
1865. 
1865-1873. 
1873. 
1873-1884. 
1884-1892. 
1892-1896. 
1896. 
1896-1898. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1900-1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
(?). 


American History 


1776-1789. Substitution. 


1789-1812. Institution. 


1812-1846. Elaboration. 









Revolution. 


Constitution. 


Involution. 





Confiscation. 


Ebullition. 







Confusion. 


Equilibration. 





Reconstruction. 






Destitution. 






Recuperation. 





Intoxication. 





Demoralization 







Oration. 






Trustification. 


Perturbation. 





Glorification. 






Peroration. 






Evolution. 






Liquidation. 





Interrogation. 







Revolution. 


Ellis O. Jones. 






















“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 


VOL. XLIX. JUNE 6, 1907. No. 1284. 
17 West Tuirty-First STREET, NEw York, 








/ PROPOS of the mi- 
\ gration of Senator 
~, Spooner to New York, 
the San Francisco 
Argonaut prints a 
piece about ‘‘New 
York the Grave of 
| Reputation” and 
tells about the states- 
men, rich in local and 
national fame, who 
have abandoned politics 
to come to New York 

and make some mon- 
* 4, ey, and have been 
eh oe v\ swallowed up and 

\ lost in its crowds and its bustle. 

George Hoadly, it says, came here 
twenty years ago from Ohio where he had 
been Governor. In Ohio he had had a 
distinguished reputation. In New York, 
the Argonaut says, he found everything 
he desired except distinction. ‘He fell 
into the groove of hard work, prospered 
in it, stayed in it, died in it. And when 
he died his obituary occupied just four 
lines in an obscure corner of the Sun.” 
Mr. Carlisle, after being Speaker of the 
House, and Secretary of the Treasury, 
came here to practise law, and has 
practised it to ample purpose, but “‘as a 
public force, as a man of distinction, he 
is as completely lost as if he lived in 
Alaska.” Mr. Thomas B. Reed came 
here at sixty, and worked hard for three 
or four years, and died most untimely, 
though not until he acquired a com- 
petence for his wife and daughter. The 
Argonaut quotes him as saying a year 
before his death that he had already be- 
comean old-timer in New York and knew, 
“including the clerks in his office, asmany 
as twenty-two folks.” The Argonaut 
therefore infers that though Mr. Reed 
had indeed found work and reward, “‘he 
lived in New York City an obscure and 
even Solitary life.” 

And it goes on to cite the case of Mr. 
Delmas—who does not belong in the 
same class at all as the other men it 
names—and to append its moral that 


a8: oe 


““New York is truly the grave of repu- 
tation—of that species of reputation 
founded upon distinctions acquired else- 
where.” 





UDGE, good Argonaut! There is a 
certain amount of truth in what you 
say, but you do not put the case quite as 
it is. Great reputations are buried in 
New York, but they are buried as good 
seed,is buried in ground of superlative 
fertility so that they may come up and 
bear fruit an hundredfold. They do bear 
the fruit, you grant that; but in calling 
New York a cemetery you do injustice to 
its wonderful hospitality to people who 
are still alive. It is the most hospitable 
town in the world, the readiest to wel- 
come a stranger of parts, and the quickest 
to make him feel almost at home. 
Political reputation has local roots, and 
when the roots are pulled up it is in the 
nature of things impossible for the repu- 
tation to prosper. New York is a com- 
mercial, not a political, capital, and upon 
eminent politicians who come to it late in 
life it does not attempt to force the kind 
of distinction of which they have already 
had much more than they could afford 
to acquire. But she gives them what they 
need and throws in a whole lot of supple- 
mentary compensations—good company, 
the sight of a constant succession of 
friends from home, private and public 
hospitality and the respect and con- 
sideration that is properly due to reputa- 
tion won in the public service. 





get deeivaniseg are brought to New 
York because it is there that their 
value is rated highest. Governor Hoadly 
came to New York at sixty-one, after 
being beaten by Foraker for the gover- 
norship of Ohio. He probably concluded 
(and justly) that there was nothing left 
in Ohio politics for a Democrat of his age 
that was worth waiting for. There was 
much for him in New York, and he came 
there and spent fifteen profitable years 
there in getting it. Mr. Carlisle came to 
New York because Kentucky had cast 
him out. He was a gold Democrat; 
Kentucky was silver-crazy and looked 
upon him as a political traitor. There 


was nothing left for him in Kentucky, 
but in New York he got his due. Maine 
was always faithful to Mr. Reed and he 
was devoted to Maine, but he was tired 
of public service and disenchanted with 
Republican statesmen and their policies, 
including imperialism, when he came to 
New York. He quit politics because he 
could not see any prospect of making 
things go his way, or doing any further 
public service that was worth his while. 
He had grown poor working for the 
people. New York opened her arms to 
him and gave him the reward that he 
deserved. He was joking when he said 
that he knew twenty-two people, and it is 
absurd to say he lived obscurely here. 
He never was obscure anywhere. He 
found many playmates in New York and 
if he did not find more it was because his 
stay was so short and he was too busy. 


Ah hh © AGES 


~ IT will be with Mr. Spooner. He 
does not bring his reputation to a 
cemetery when he brings it to New York, 
but to the place where it will be worth 
more to him than anywhere on earth. 
He, like Mr. Reed, has done his full 
share of work for the public, and abun- 
dantly earned the privilege of doing some- 
thing for himself. New York, for such 
men as he, is not a mere rich city dropped 
in an advantageous island on the Atlantic 
seaboard. It is the commercial capital of 
every State in the Union, a city to whose 
prosperity every State contributes and in 
which every State has more or less of a 
stake and a representation. No American 
of distinguished reputation gained in the 
public service can be a stranger in New 
York. He may not know New York 
when he comes to it, but New York will 
know him from the moment he puts his 
name in the hotel register and his foot on 
the flagstones of Fifth Avenue. 

Republics are traditionally ungrateful. 
They will take all the best years of a 
man’s life and turn him loose at the end 
of them to live on what he can find or 
in dependence on those who should be 
dependent on him. The most notable and 
successful of all the antidotes for the in- 
gratitude of our Republic is New York, 
a town that values good government in 
national affairs, and sometimes shows 
herself ready to make a tardy reimburse- 
ment for the sacrifices of able men who 
have striven to procure it. 
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~“A MAN'S A MAN FOR A’ THAT." 
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PARIS WAITERS NOW SPORT MOUSTACHES. 
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“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING “ 


SINGS. 
MONEY —FALKS- 


ONE OF THE GOULDS VISITS ENGLAND: 









































T IS all very well for mere 

men of letters like Andrew 
‘, Carnegie, LL.D., and Wil- 
fesoe)_ liam Thomas Stead to be 
: a clamoring for universal 












peace. It is edi- 
fying, too, to see 
P the ironmaster 
venture within the 
sweep of the Big Stick 
—in the very teeth of 
the Pacificator whose 
spear knows no 
brother. If Mr. Stead 
really succeeded in stalking 
Ned the Dove and putting salt on its 
. tail, he would Jose nothing but 
a topic for incessant talk ; and for one of 
his infinite resources such a sacrifice 
would be negligible. Mr. Carnegie 
would lose nothing but the sale of some 
armor plate which he could easily beat 
into plow-shares of Preferred Steel in 
his Pittsburg rolling mill. 
W! [EN universal peace involves the 
loss of your job, it is quite an- 
other matter. Field Marshal Earl Rob- 
erts, better known as “Bobs,” father 
of battle, was not invited to the pow- 
wow; but while Mr. Stead is damning 
the Amen corner, the captor of Cronje 
and the author of the ‘‘Rise of Welling- 
ton’’ modestly offers the opinion of an 
expert. ‘Is not war still the final Court 
of Appeal?” he bluntly asks in his in- 
troduction to the newly published “‘Na- 
poleon’s Conquest of Prussia.” “Ar- 
bitration on issues of a secondary im- 
portance . . will often render good 
service to the cause of humanity and 
civilization. But where vital principles 
the appeal as- 
suredly will always be to arms.” 


are involved 
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Thus speaks the savior of Kimberley, 
brandishing his sword at the age of sev- 
enty-five. 

A prejudiced opinion, perhaps, by a 
man whose profession is held in profound 
contempt by Andrew the altruist—yet 
not without its weight while human 
nature remains unreformed by the simple 
process of proclamation. 


Luther Burbank 


UTHER BURBANK, of California, 

is that most useful and attractive 
type of man, a transplanted, thawed out, 
mellowed Yankee whose congenital and 
inherited tendencies toward reforms, 
morals and butting-in have been diverted 
from man to Nature, from sociology to 
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horticulture. He reforms Nature, sows 
her wild oats, patches her tares, blunts 
her thorns, removes her bitterness, sweet- 
ens her labors, multiplies her bounties, 
corrects her blunders, makes the desert 
bloom, guarantees the peach crop, defies 
drought, scorns frost and has abolished 
the whiskered rural pessimist. He is a 
wizard with clairvoyant vision and occult 
insight of Nature’s secrets; he makes a 
bale of hay grow where once the goat 
starved, and he has transformed a crab- 
apple tree into a watermelon—almost. 
It is hoped he will turn his skill, knowl- 
edge, industry and common sense on his 
fellow-man next. When he can graft si- 
lence on the Senate, reticence on Roose- 
velt, bonhomie on Rockefeller and 
thirst and dumbness on the W.C. T. U., 
we will rise up and call his name blessed 
and put him in the White House, by 
violence if necessary. 
Long may he wave, the only grafter 
honored in the land. 


Honor Where Honor, Price Where 
Price 

RICE, however, tends at length to 
found itself upon intrinsic value. 
Eggs are already getting to be sold by 
the pound, thus to doaway with the glar- 
ing anomaly of big eggs and little eggs 
all going at the same figure, not to speak 
of weak eggsand strong eggs, and novels 
will not escape the operation of the law. 
Some of us, perhaps, shall live#to see 
novels sold by the thrill, at one cent per 
thrill, say, or 200 thrills for $1.50, the 
fixed and rigid price under the present 
unscientific system. Producers of mere 
literature cannot hope much longer to 
retain the disproportionate importance 
which has been and still is, in some sense, 
theirs. There is a grotesqueness, when 








we think of it, in Lawson’s latest being 
quoted no higher than some book which 
has nothing to recommend it beyond its 
artistic qualities. Or should we go fur- 
ther, in the name of candor, and stamp it 
a nefarious attempt to mulct and exploit 
the more or less innocent consumer ? 


Platt 


OM PLATT has 

been termed the 
Tom-Cat of New York; 
he has for years been a 
purr-full person, with 
power and pull; he has 
lapped at the public plat- 
ter for a prolonged 
period; he is an- 
tique, sophisticated, 
cynical and far from 
sensitive, and he 








cares more for the seats of the mighty 
in the Senate than for the conceits of the 
masterful in the White House. 

Silence, sancity and spoils have been 
the Senator’s stock in trade; shrewdness, 
slickness and separation his working 
tools; and though sancity tangled up with 
spoils is no longer popular, and spoils 
plus silence have still a vogue, not all the 
silence and Sunday-school sanctity of 
the age can save Platt or popularize 
public plunder. Still he sits tight and 
keeps mum. The demands of a sibilant, 
vigilant and yellow press that he resign he 
hears with placid indifference; Platt’s at- 
titude persists in theface of press and plat- 
itude; he has sat in the Amen Corner so 
long that he believes the end of all prayer 
by press or person points to plunder. 

Platt is a philosopher and politician. 
He knows no one is so vociferously vir- 
tuous as a reformer after a job; the empty 
belly is the mother of reform. He meas- 
ures the violence of the cyclone by the 
appetite of the candidate; when the wind 
dies down the cat emergesfrom the cellar, 
still in possession of the Senatorial canary. 
It some real man had the toga of the Sena- 
tor from Tioga, and the Rough Rider had 
his reticence, all would be forgiven. 

Platt’s motto is “J’y suis, j’y reste,” 
his coat-of-arms a coin couchant on an 
itching palm. 


‘Lire? 


Art, Business and Mr. J. P. Morgan 


A MODEST newspaper paragraph, 
nimbly enough hurdled by active 
minds in search of more exciting stimu- 
lus, recently informed the world that Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan will shortly present 
a new art gallery to the Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, in Hartford. Primarily, of course, 
the interest in this item is confined to 
Hartford and to a small section even of 
that population. What is an art gallery 
more or less, thinks the bustling reader, 
in a world of so many strenuous interests ? 

Mr. Morgan seems to answer this ques- 
tion in his own personality. He has an 
interest in art and is, nevertheless, quite 
capable of attending to business. Few 
will accuse him of affecting the one and 
nobody is likely to reproach him with 
neglecting the other. Se he goes through 
life typifying the human possibility of 
driving art and business tandem and get- 
ting considerable pleasure out of the com- 


bination. 
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Mr. Morgan probably knows as well 
as another that the presence of water 
doesn’t necessarily make a horse thirsty. 
There are still plenty of Americans who 
couldn’t be dragged into an art gallery 
unless Mr. Anthony Comstock had just 
been seen coming indignantly out of it. 
But it is equally true that more and more 
Americans are getting the art-gallery 
habit and in this fact lies, however dis- 
tantly, the hope of a more contemplative 
civilization, possibly including a broader 
understanding of art, even among Con- 
gressmen. A new art gallery, in Hartford 
or elsewhere, forwards by so much a slow 
growth that is in reality neither more nor 
less important than the affairs of finance. 

Not long ago Mr. Morgan gave Har- 
vard the larger part of her new group of 
medical school buildings, which further 
illustrates the same point—namely, that 
life contains a fine lot of interests, and no 
philosopher has yet convincingly told us 
which of them is the most important. 





It’s a long Hall Caine that has no 
turning. 

We never miss the water until the H. G. 
Wells runs dry. 

What’s one man’s meat is another 
man’s Upton Sinclair. 
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Depew 


HAUNCEY DEPEW is a Senator 
from New York; he was selected, 
when the People weren’t looking, to repre- 
sent certain railroad interests and princi- 
pals. At one time he was regarded as the 
ablest distributor of postprandial hot air 
and persiflage east of Penn Yan, but since 
the incarnation of Sim Ford, the bashful 
Demosthenes of the Hasheries, the publi- 
cation of Joe Miller’s life and works, and 
the literary exhuma- 
tions of the tombs of 
the Pharaohs, this 
extinguished jester 





ranks more as a peripatetic museum than 
as araconteur. The geyser has ceased to 
spout ; the tidbits of the jester have be- 
come indigestible; the cap and bells have 
gone to the junk heap. 

Among rugged freemen sin and sinecure 
are synonymous terms when discovered; 
discovery is quiet, when the thing is gilt- 
edged. When Chauncey was called on he 
was found out. 

Chauncey talks no more; his audi- 
ences are gone; his friends are friends in 
need—of other friends; the volcano is 
extinct, with dust and ashes in the mouth 
of the craythur. But he still has his job 
in the Senate. Popularity passes; place 
is profitable. Better the substance than 
the shadow. 

Every dog has his day; it is about sun- 
down for Chauncey ; there is charity in 
the twilight and peace in the night. 





The Mellen Choly days have come, 
The saddest of the N. Y., N. H. and H. 
R.R. 
A man’s a man for all Platt. 
Rogers is that Rogers does. 
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His Wije: po YoU KNOW, JOHN, THIS IS THE FIRST TIME I’VE REALLY ENJOYED RIDING IN THIS THING SINCE YOU GOT IT? 


The Writing on the Wall 


haps Teddybear—who needed his daily exercise—had gone 
out for a twelve-mile walk. 

This gave the other inhabitants of the nursery a chance to 
organize and protest. 

The little tin soldier was the first to speak, his thin cheeks 
red with excitement. He waved his trusty sword defiantly. 

‘“‘Vesterday,” he said, “he called me a liar to my face, just 
because I mildly insinuated that some one—I named no 
names—was robbing us of our rights. Who is this upstart 
anyway, who dares to usurp our places in the hearts of the 
people ?”’ 

He turned decisively to a flaxen-haired doll, who lay in one 
corner, her face turned half toward the floor. 

“There was a time,” he continued, ‘‘when you were hugged 
to ardent bosoms, when you were dressed in your best clothes, 
when you had the best bed and the finest linen to sleep in. 
But now you are cast ruthlessly aside and this hairy monster 
is the one who is petted and pampered. Why, my dear girl, 
you are becoming a chronic wallflower.” 

“T know it,” said the waxen doll, “‘and lonely and forsaken 
as I am, it was only this morning that he dared to read me a 
lecture on race-suicide—whatever that may mean.” 

“Tt means,” said a white rabbit, who now crept out from 
under the crib, ‘‘that you should keep up your race. You 
might,” he added, proudly, “learn something from me in that 
respect.” 

While they were engaged in talking, the black rag doll, 
Sambo, his broad flat face mildly protestant, drew up. 

“Don’t you say anyt’ing against the Teddybear,” he said. 
“He done been a good fren’ ob mine. I”—— 

But he did not finish his sentence. The little tin soldier, 
snatching up his musket, promptly leveled him to the ground. 


“There!” he exclaimed, ‘‘that’ll be about all for him, I 
guess. That black rascal has been too obstreperous any- 
way. He’ll know his place after this, even if he has been in- 
vited by the Teddybear to sit at the same table with him.” 

“As if,” broke in a mild little Japanese lady with thin hair 
and a squeaky voice, as she gathered her kimona about her 
so that it would not touch the fallen black doll, “as if you 
could get rid of him that way. It is a pity,’’ she went on, 
“that he was ever admitted into this nursery. Somehow, he 
is always in the way. His black face stares at us, no matter 
where we sit. Heissoshiftless! Just think,” she continued, 
“‘of the inconsistence of the Teddybear. He pats a negro like 
that on the back, but he pushes away decent folks like me. 
Why, every time he sees me he frowns—as if I were not of as 
imperial race as himself.” 

“Enough!” exclaimed the little tin soldier, who proved upon 
examination to be a colonel. And perhaps that was why his 
face was so thin and his edges were so sharp, for it was said 
of him that he had been underpaid for years. 

“Enough!” he repeated. ‘We are wasting precious time 
in idle talk. Let us get together and coalesce against the 
Teddybear. Bugler, sound the reveille.” 

Off in one corner of the nursery was a toy railroad, now, 
alas! in a dilapidated and neglected condition, because every 
one had been so much occupied with the antics of the Teddy- 
bear that the poor little railroad had almost been forgotten. 
It had signal lights and switches and roundhouses and tun- 
nels. From the cab of the engine the faithful engineer leaned 
out, his black, painty eyes gleaming like coals from his var- 
nished face. The battered brakemen stood at their posts, and 
the conductor, his tin vizor down over his keen forehead, stood 
in the rear of the last car. Then there was a miniature 








(OME, thou bridegroom, take not thyself so seriously! 
~ Thinkst thou that this fashionable audience hath assem- 
bled to admire thy person? Nay, it is not thy gown, neither is 
it thy elocutionary gift that hath attracted them. But repeat 
the words which the dominie will put into thy mouth with the 
intelligence of a green parrot, and it is all that any one will ask 





tanced by the least of the flower girls, and, compared with the 
maid on thy left hand, verily, thou art not noticeable. This 
is the bride’s affair. She was born for it. She hath dreamed 
of it. She is entitled to it. Seek not to deprive her of these 
few brief moments of blissful supremacy, for, remember it is 
her affair, and if thy life is spared it may be the last one she 


will ever enjoy! 


W. F. Rice. 








For the more exercise he took 
the more aggressive he seemed. 


of thee. As an object of interest thou art immeasurably dis- 
‘ farm with a full complement of wooden _ than ever. 

workers scattered about its bright green 

landscape. 


All these and more, at the sound of the 
bugle, dropped their implements and 
straightway formed in line and marched 
over in front of the fireplace, to organize 
against the Teddybear. 
| The little tin soldier was the leader. 

““My friends!” he cried, holding up a 
small doll tenderly in his arms, “‘see, her 
nose is broken! And so it is with all of 
us. The Teddybear has come among 
us, with his imperial ways, his meddling 
disposition, and the children of the nur- 
sery have cast us all aside. Instead of 
lullabys they are now sung to sleep 
with horrid refrains like, “Won’t You 
Be My Teddybear?” He must be 
deposed. He must be put somewhere 
where he will do the least harm. Ah, if 
we could but drown him in the nearest 
canal!” 

‘Give him time!’ whispered a strut- 
ting little drum-major, “‘and he may hang 
himself. Others have!’’ he added, signif- 
icantly. 

At this moment there was a sound with- 
out, accompanied by a series of short, 
spasmodic growls. The door of the nur- 
sery was thrown open. The Teddybear 
had come back from his walk, fresher 








Every face blanched with fear, except 
those that were green with envy. The 
little tin soldier rattled his sword, but it 
did not inspire confidence. Only the 
black Sambo smiled, for after all he had 
only been knocked on the head, and that 
didn’t hurt permanently. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Teddybear. 
“On my life, a conspiracy ! Liars all!” 
he hissed between his set teeth. ‘‘I see,” 
he went on, ‘‘that you are trying to drive 
me from power. Why, this isn’t even or- 
ganized labor. It’s organized dissatis- 
faction. It’s anarchy. You are all,” he 
exclaimed, loudly, ‘‘ undesirable toys.” 

The little tin soldier was outwardly un- 
ruffled, although he trembled with rage. 

“At least,” he replied, ‘“‘maintain your 
dignity. If I am only a tin soldier, you 
have become a tin god—with wheels— 
and the office of a tin god must be, should 
be, respected, even by himself.” 

Then the Teddybear stood upon his 
hind legs and looked around him. He 
looked at the dilapidated railroad, at the 
battered savings bank on the mantel, 
where the few dull red pieces hung 
together in very lonesomeness; at the 
mournful rag doll, with her faded calico 
dress and her ink-spotted face; at her 





waxen sister, who, like some ancient co- 
quette, now had only memories of the past 
to dwell upon; at the sturdy little tin sol- 
diers and the chipped-off railroad men, 
and he said: 

“Well, what do you expect of me? If 
I have been impulsive, haven’t I been 
honest? I wouldn’t be a Teddybear, 
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would I, if I didn’t pry into every one’s 
affairs? It’s my nature.” 

And then the little tin soldier smiled 
and said, as he clanked his sword bravely : 

“We have been envious of you, and we 
have been afraid that you might take our 
places in the hearts of the children of this 
generation. But look! On the wall, 
while we have been talking, there is wri- 
ting. Some one has marked a legend 
there.”’ 

And sure enough. There it was as 
plain as day, marked out, perhaps, by the 
well meaning little drum major, who had, 
it is rumored, some education; or pos- 
sibly by the faded rag doll, who had 
learned to read and write from the old 
linen alphabet book. 

And they all smiled as they read: 
““EVERY TEDDYBEAR HAS HIS DAY!” 

fie ae 


Where Is He ? 

NEW and, we fear, an impossible 

standard of journalistic-literary ex- 
cellence has been erected by Mr. John 
Adams Thayer. From the Rue de la 
Pompe, Paris, he calls to us in trumpet 
tones that he is soon to establish in New 
York a magazine with a first edition of at 
least 100,000 copies, and that he requires 
the services of a paragrapher who com- 
bines ‘‘to some extent the remarkable 
writing ability of Edward W. Bok, 
Thomas W. Lawson and Arthur Bris- 
bane.” 














MARRIED AT HIGH NOON® 


Though we are inclined to say with 
Iago, ‘‘There is no such man—it is im- 
possible,” yet far be it from us to dis- 
courage the pursuit of an ideal. The 
purity of Mr. Lawson’s literary style 
and motives, the profound philosophy 
and ethical reach of Mr. Brisbane, 
the unimpeachable deportment and all 
but feminine intuition of Mr. Bok, are 
qualities that may miraculously reside 
in some youth to fortune and to fame 
unknown; but will not the modesty in- 
separable from such a composite deter 
him from answering the advertise- 
ment? 

Who is Mr. Thayer? O, yes. To- 
gether with Mr. Ridgway, he discovered 
Thomas W. Lawson, an obscure poet and 
potential novelist of Boston, and put him 
through his literary paces in Everybody’s. 
The subsequent profit-taking left the two 
partners in the pecuniary class of their 
protege. Mr. Ridgway, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, afterwards contributed much 
of his share towards providing vacations 
for deserving editors in fourteen cities. 
And now Mr. Thayer, whose income is 


suggested by the ownership of three auto- 
mobiles, purposes to catch up with the 
Ideal, if he has to exceed the speed limit. 





O THE EDITOR OF LIFE: 

Sir—As long as Governor Hughes is doing his 
best to reform our insurance laws, why not suggest to 
him also to include that clause, or clauses, which per- 
mit a rich man to insure himself against automobile 
accidents ? 

What difference does it make to the wealthy owner 
of an auto if he does run over some poor child, when 
he knows that for a small sum he is insured against 
any trouble or possible annoyance, and that his in- 
terest will be duly protected by all the money of a 
powerful corporation, aided by the consent of the 
State ? 

Does this not put a premium on carelessness and 
indifference to human life ? SPECTATOR. 


Would Take Too Long 


“TF YOU would live properly and obey ; 


the rules of health,” said Wijjit, “you 
would live to be one hundred.” 
“T don’t want to live thet long,” de- 
clared Fijjit. ‘I haven’t 1 1.” 





eo is a lottery in which to 
many divorce is the only prize. 
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THE TEDDYSSEY. BOOK VII 


ZE U. S. SELECTS THE HERO TO RULE THE PEOPLE AND PALLAS COLUMBIA CROWNS HIM 


The Kingdom of Lies 


, TIMELY article in an English 
4 magazine laments the unconcern 
with which perjury is committed 
in the British law courts. An 
increasing regard for sanitation 
has provided for the use of 
witnesses hygienic Bibles, 
\ nicely covered with celluloid, 
\ which can be “swiftly and 
easily cleaned after use”’; 
but no corresponding moral salubrity has 
accompanied this admirable innovation. 
Witnesses lie just as alacritously as if they 
had kissed the old germ-infested leather, 

and justice is paralyzed by falsehood. 
The:e is something hopeful even in an 
. earnesi’ protest against perjury in the 
witness box, in the attitude of shame 
and indignation which an Englishman is 
still able to take when he writes about 











anything so inevitable. Our recent crim- 
inal trials have impressed us with nothing 
so much as with the versatility of lying, 
with its scope, its brilliancy and execu- 
tion. If jurors can find out anything to 
believe, they have the wisdom of Solomon, 
multiplied by twenty. Mr. John Hay 
admirably described an American wit- 
ness, who “went upon the stand, troubled 
by no abstract principle in regard to the 
administration of justice,” and whose 
testimony was given with perfect “‘single- 
ness of purpose.”’ First know that you’re 
lying, and then go ahead, is the axiom of 
the courts; and the result is something 
compared to which the Arabian Nights 
are sober chronicles of life. The re- 
adjustment of a witness’s conscience to 
meet the demands upon it, the readjust- 
ment of a juror’s intelligence to meet the 


demands upon 7f, are among the pleasing 





problems of jurisprudence. There has 
been a gradual falling away from unprof- 
itable virtues; and truth and honesty are 
no longer so remunerative as in Miss 
Edgeworth’s youth. If the epidemic 
which carried off Ananias in his prime 
were prevalent to-day, lawyers would 
grow thin and undertakers inherit the 
earth. Agnes Repplier. 


In the Suburbs 


- pounded anything on your place this 
year?” 
“Pond lilies in my cellar.” 


There’s the Rub 


RAWFORD: What do you think of 
the “Return to Nature” plan of 
going around naked ? 
CrABSHAW: Like many other things in 
this world, it is probably all right unless 
you get caught at it. 
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SHE: WHAT'S THE USE OF BEING 





USE OF BEING A GOOD SAILOR! 
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HERE was once a Bishop who de- 

sired to marry and, after giving the 
matter much thought, he went to a mar- 
riage broker and stated his wishes. 

“‘Yes, your Grace,”’ replied the broker, 
“T happen to have on hand at the present 
time three very desirable articles. Here 
they are.” 

He brought forward three ladies, who 
stood in a row before the Bishop and 
tried to look pleasant. One of them was 
A Peach, one was A Very Attractive 
Woman, but the third was A Fearsome 
Sight. 








“Lire 


The Bishop shuddered. 

“How dare you thus palter with sin!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Do you not know that a 
divorced woman is an abomination in 
the sight of a priest? She has been faith- 
less to her holy vows, forgetful of her 
sworn trust and justly merits reproba- 
tion; and yet, brother,” his face softened 
as he stole a second glance at the Peach, 
‘‘we must not be censorious. Charity, 
charity. Another look at this poor 
child’s innocent eyes convinces me that 
she has been more sinned against than 
sinning. ‘Judge not,’ you remember.” 








“Tt is scarcely necessary to waste 
time,” said the Bishop, dropping his 
eyeglass, after a cursory inspection; ‘I 
have come to an immediate decision, 
and’’—with a wave of his jeweled hand 
— will take the Peach.” 

‘Certainly, sir,” replied the broker, 
“‘but, perhaps, it is only right to inform 
your Honor that the lady is a divorcée. 
Her divorce, however, was obtained at 
the North Pole or in Darkest Africa, I 
really forget which; but I am in a posi- 
tion to inform your Grace that fact will 
never be known to the public.” 








“I will take the Peach,” said the Bishop 


“Very true, your Grace; but since the 
Peach is out of the running, why not 
consider the Very Attractive Woman?” 

The Very Attractive Woman smiled 
winningly upon the Bishop, and his 
somewhat stern and austere countenance 
took on a more benevolent expression. 

“Charming, charming,” he mur- 
mured; ‘‘an admirable helpmeet, I am 
sure. There are, of course, dear brother, 
no dark secrets in her past?” 

The broker hesitated a moment. 

“‘T’m an honest man, sir, and I must: 
confess that she, although the fact is 





Life’s Little Problems 


unknown to you, is, in reality, your 
deceased wife’s sister.” 

At these words the Bishop fell into an 
unholy rage. 

““Wretch!” he cried. “‘Are you come, 
like Satan of old, to harass me? Why 
have you dared to tempt me with these 
daughters of Babylon? Understand, 
once and forall, that I wish a wife whose 
past is as a sheet of white paper; who 
seeks only the jewels of modesty, sin- 
cerity and obedience; who cares nothing 
for gaudy garments, but yearns for the 
robe of piety and learning.” 

An expression of relief came over the 
broker’s face. 

“‘Then here’s just the article you want, 
sir,’ drawing forward the Fearsome 
Sight. ‘‘This lady is one of the most 
meek, pious, accomplished, truthful, 
good persons that ever lived, without 
one fault or vanity.” 

“‘Very interesting, ve-ry interesting,” 
said the Bishop, languidly. ‘‘It’s a great 
thing to reflect that such women still 
grace the earth; but in our admiration 
for them, we must not be too hard upon 
those who have not had their advantages 
and opportunities. We must ever re- 
member how precious are the lost sheep 
of the House of Israel; and no matter 
how dear to the heart of a priest are the 
ninety and nine safe in the fold, yet in- 
finitely dearer is the one lost lamb 
wandering in the thickets of sin. But, 
dear brother, we must not let our sym- 
pathy deflect us from our allegiance to 
principle—Principle”’ 

But the broker had vanished and the 
Bishop was left to make his decision 
alone. 

He married one of these ladies. Which ? 
Do you know? 

Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 





Appropriate 

_igeeardebence This is the greatest yeast 

powder ever. But what shall we name 
it? 

ADVERTISING MAN: A quick riser, is 
it? 

“Wonderful.” 

“Call it the Leonard Wood.” 





UMANITY and who’swhomanity, 
these be the two classes into which 
mankind now chiefly fall. 
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The Four Hundred 


ROFESSOR CHARLES ZUEBLIN, of the University of 
Chicago, appears to have been casting disparagement 
upon the Four Hundred and their experience of life. He 
talked about them the other day to the League of Religious 
Fellowships, and the papers report him to have said that it is 
impossible to belong to any exclusive set without loss. He 
thought the Four Hundred did not get anything out of life. 
He found that their perspective was narrow, that they had only 
a small circle of friends and were constantly meeting the same 
people, that they intermarried too much and raised inferior 
children. He derided them for being afraid to know people 
outside of their own set, and said the reason of it was the 
insecurity of their position. The really big people, he held, 
are never afraid of losing anything by mingling with all classes. 
There is some sense in these criticisms, for exclusiveness pays 
a price for what it gets. But, after all, the exclusiveness of a 
Four Hundred—the Four Hundred of New York, for example 
—is not so much an arbitrary choice as a natural drift. The 
chief tie of a Four Hundred is money, which makes possibie a 
certain scale of living and gives certain social opportunities and 
the leisure to improve them. A Four Hundred is simply a lot 
of people who want to live more or less the same way and play 
more or less the same games. The membership of such a 
group shows the same individualities and personal idiosyncra- 
cies as the membership of any other group. It includes good 
people and bad, wise people and foolish, just as does any group 
of villagers or farmers or factory hands. The geese in a Four 
Hundred are exclusive because they overvalue their social place 
and feel the need of artificial barriers between themselves and 
more interesting people, but the really superior people in a 
Four Hundred are only exclusive because they have already 
acquired all the acquaintances they can handle, and have no 
time for more. 

The group which is loosely known as the Four Hundred in 
New York is probably at leasu four times as big as the group of 
persons with whom Professor Zueblin habitually associates in 
Chicago. There is variety enough inside of it, and, besides 
that, every member of this social circle in New York has many 
acquaintances outside of it. Moreover, the group itself is con- 
stantly changing, getting in new people and dropping out old 
ones. Moreover, we suppose it includes as many people who 
are worth knowing and talking to as any group of the same size 
in the country. 

The trouble with our Four Hundred—in so far as it has a 


TT OA a oe 
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“ARE YOU GOING TO GIVE HER AN ENGAGEMENT PRESENT?” 
“My DEAR, I always GIVE KITTY AN ENGAGEMENT PRESENT.” 


defect—is not that it is exclusive, but merely that its members 
are all rich and subject to the inevitable disadvantage, common 
to rich people, of having too much spare time and too much 
spare money. Consequently, too many of them—especially 
the women—tend to make a business of pleasure, and that is 
not so good for them as though they had to make a business of 
work and used pleasure as an antidote. That is the better way 
and the most amusing. But, after all, it is no small trick to 
mix in work and play in just the right proportions, and a great 
many people who do not belong in any Four Hundred make a 
very imperfect job of it. 


Should Have Put San Juan in His List 


b | decaiged ails the perceptions of Ambassador Bryce? 
Speaking at Jamestown Island on May 13 he said that the 
landing at Jamestown was one of the great events in the world’s 
history; an event to be compared with Alexander’s conquest of 
the Persian Empire, the destruction of Carthage, the conquest of 
Gaul by Clovis, or the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. 

Yes, or the progress of Colonel Roosevelt up San Juan Hill! 
Why did the Ambassador omit this achievement from his 
list? When has an equal distance covered at an equal speed 
resulted in consequences so earth-distracting and momentous. 

Momentous? Yes; ask Mr. Harriman if they are not 
already momentous with doings, and maybe undoings, to come 
that the mind of man may not yet compute. . 
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“MARCONI IS ALL RIGHT, BUT THERE IS NOTHING LIKE THE OLD RELIABLE WIRES.” 


A Peep Behind Some 
Traditions 


N a recent issue of Lire it is asked how 
much sense, if any, there is in the 
Southerner’s persuasion that he treats 
women better and more handsomely 

than does the Northerner. This isa ques- 
tion that the Southern business woman oc- 
casionally asks herself, but she preserves 
reticence about her doubts. Dissent from 
the royal tradition proclaims her as. not 
born in the purple or as sunk into plebe- 
ianism. If she has a heritage of worm- 
eaten mahogany, coats of arms and knee 
buckles in the garret, and has dropped 
from the peacock throne into office work, 
she has usually parted the veil of tradition 
in the fall; but its rags are becoming and 
useful. Three out of five of the men from 
whom she seeks work reputed to be of 


intellectual type ask who her family 
is. She must wisely preserve her tra- 
ditions. They display her ancestors, who 
are a better advertisement than her di- 


plomas. 
# * 


The Southern business woman im- 
bibed her traditions in a circle at whose 
center was her father, who gave his life 
to keep her in the purple and bequeathed 
the debt of honor to his son, who, but for 
his imperial sister’s veto, would sacrifice 
his bliss to her comfort. She frequently 
becomes skeptical in viewing her em- 
ployer, who, a preacher and president 
of a Southern female college, has been 
known to shake his fist in her face. 


Again, an ex-Confederate soldier, enjoy- 
ing local reputation as a churchman and 
litterateur, on her appealing to him from 
the brutal insolence of his negro janitor, 
told the negro he must not do that way 


and raised his janitor’s salary. Her tra- 
ditions were too richly nourished by 
noble exemplification for her to become 
an infidel on the subject of Southern 
knightliness, but her understanding has 
been too clarified by experience for her to 
remain a devotee. Recalling her home, 
she regards the Southern man as the 
flower of chivalry. Reflecting on her 
business career, she deems him a power- 
ful animal in the struggle for existence. 
When she subtracts her personality from 
the general question, she perceives the 
truth in a modified combination of these 
opinions. Whether she is observing 
different classes of Southern men or 
different phases of the same class is of 


interest. 
* * * 


The traditions of Northern and South- 
ern men’s treatment of women probably 
owe their peculiar characters to their ori- 














“LIiPe* 
Our Girls 


We find little that is interesting, aside from her physical appearance, in the 
American girl of to-day between the ages of fifteen and twenty-two. She has failed 
to keep pace in any respect with the American boy.—North American Review. 


They neither 












UR girls are between standards. 
make beds nor drive engines. There is noth- 
ing the matter with them. If they fail to give 
entire satisfaction it is because we have not 
yet determined what we want them to 
be: whether dependent or independent, 
whether self-sufficient or supplementary. 
If we undertake to make successful wage- 
earners of them we fear that we will 
divert them from marrying. If we ab- 
stain from fitting them to make their 
own way and find their own interests in 
the world we fear that they will be com- 
pelled to marry. Either way we don’t like 
the prospect. Nothing ails our girls except 
that our own notions of what women may 
best undertake are confused. Considering 
the muddled state of our minds and the 
conflict in our purposes, the girls—with 
the help of nature—do wonderfully well in 
puzzling out their own destinies. 

For our boys it is plain sailing. We 
know what we want of them and they 
know. They go straight on. But our girls 
between fifteen and twenty-two have to get 
their bearings and find out for themselves 
what course they had better steer. They 
lose time, but that is our fault, not theirs. 





gin in a single class of Northerners and men in business struggles. The tradi- 











Southerners respectively. 

The woman of Southern tradition has 
been in her home a part of man’s self, 
and man generally treats himself well. 
The traditional Southerner has been of 
the influential class. ‘The stronghold of 
his comfort and pride has been in the ele- 
gant keeping of his family. Moreover, 
the culture of the South belonged to this 
class. The cultured man of all lands 
gives the highest expression of himself in 
devotion to the women of his home. 
Many Southerners of the influential class 
were wealthy and the descendants of 
courtiers. To them graceful demonstra- 
tion of devotion was no difficulty. It was 
the glory of the wife and mother to tell 
how she was appreciated. Heresprung the 
fine tradition. It contained a splendid 
truth, but the tradition has been stretched 
over ground that its truth does not cover. 

* % * 

The woman of Northern tradition has, 

at some period of her life, encountered 


tional Northern man has been an astute 
Yankee about the business of making a 
living. When he has met a clever female 
engaged in the same pursuit he has not 
been so brutal a competitor as to drive 
her starving into marrying out of the con- 
flict, though parrying the swift strokes of 
her acumen has robbed him of time for 
practice of amenities so needful to the 
eternal feminine. When she forced him 
into competition he had tc compete. 
When he has employed her he has been 
canny enough to recognize the worth of 
brains. When he has been unfair she has 
proclaimed it with vigorous tongue and 
pen. Here arose another tradition that 
has been drawn beyond its proper limits. 

If the Northerner’s wife, mother and 
sister were the only ones who had told 
tales on his manners, the future American 
laureate might sing a Yankee King Ar- 
thur. If the legend of the Southerner were 
drawn from the history of the “ po’ white”’ 
woman, to which were added a candid re- 
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cital from the Southern business woman, 
would it adorn the romant of a cavalier ? 
Birth north or south of the Potomac 
does not seem to determine the degree of 
a man’s gentleness of manners, percep- 
tion of justice or greatness of heart. 
Lillian James Crockett. 


A Desideratum 


LL hail to thee, millennium! 
The time for which we long, 
When scientists will make things hum 
And weakness will grow strong. 
Maybe that lectures then will cease 
And cash no longer roll 
Into the coffers of the fakes— 
When Peary finds the pole! 


They say up there there’s nothing much, 
(And we believe it, too), 

And yet we yield to Peary’s touch— 
The man who’s never through. 

A farewell visit every year 
He pays. We pay the toll. 

But maybe this will all be changed 
When Peary finds the pole. 


Maybe that he will stay up there, 
In silence quite remote, 

And-live on simple arctic fare 
(Each night a table @’hote). 

If we could be convinced of this 
More cash we’ll gladly dole, 

It being firmly understood, 
That he’ll stay at the pole. 





pa people have such a queer con- 
ception of their sense of duty that 
they tell the truth about others and lie 
about themselves. 








y, 
Crit, ; 


SIGNS OF SPRING 
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OTHER, Maxim Gorky’s long expected and much mis- 

represented novel, is out at last and proves to be a re- 
markable embodiment of this writer’s inspired message from 
the depths. The tale—it is a story of Russian peasants just 
beginning to ‘‘work” under the leaven of socialism—moves 
slowly, methodically, almost ploddingly; but gathers a force 
corresponding to its inertia and in full proportion to the vol- 
ume of its inferential misery. It exhibits, very markedly, the 
flat literalness familiar to readers of related continental fiction ; 
due in part toa common and controlling impulse of realism, 
and in part to the levelling process of translation. The char- 
acter of the mother is a genuine and glowing bit of creative art, 
and the balance of the tale is deeply interesting both as a back- 
ground to this central figure and as a revelation to be reckoned 
with. 





One of the newest books, The Invader, by Margaret L. 
Woods, deals in a rather serious and ambii.ous manner with a 
subject which one of the all-but-newest books (Gelett Bur- 
gess’s The White Cat) treated in a spirit of entertaining ex- 
travagance. ‘This heretofore unexploited theme is the possible 
complications arising from ‘‘double personality,” and The In- 
vader is the story of an Oxford don who, marrying a girl thus 
divided against herself, becomes the victim of what one may 
perhaps define as monogamous bigamy. The story is written 
with, if anything, more than average ability. But the condi- 
tions are so exotic that they would justify serious consideration 
and analysis only in superlatively able hands, and The Invader 
will strike many readers as merely a disagreeable and rather 
dreary tragedy. 


If we look at the matter with an unbiased understanding it 
is rather encouraging to find that each season brings forth a 
larger crop of mushroom faiths around the disintegrating 
stump of the old theology. Some of these fungoids are pin- 
head affairs; some of them are grotesque; some of them are 
very beautiful. All of them are non-fibrous and ephemeral. 
But sooner or later, when they have done their work, the right 
seed will germinate and a great tree will rise from the rich mold 
they have prepared. The New Theology, by R. J. Campbell, 
of the City Temple, London, is one of these growths. It is an 
earnest, sincere and, in its own sphere, a successful attempt to 
move the superstructure of Christian metaphysics onto a new 
foundation without cracking the walls. 


Frederick Harrison’s The Creed of a Layman belongs, in a 
sense, in the same category, although, being in reality a reli- 
gious autobiography, it is not a mushroom but a botany. At 
any rate it is a very interesting volume. Beside his confes- 
sion of faith it includes a reprint of many of the author’s earlier 
essays and addresses and a history of his connection with the 
Positivist movement and with the Humanitarian group of New- 
ton Hall and Clifford’s Inn. 


George T. Buffum’s reminiscences of the West of twenty 
years ago, published under the title of Smith of Bear City and 





Other Frontier Sketches, have been so tastefully treated by the 
publishers in the matter of paper, type and illustrations that 
their literary awkwardness is doubly obtrusive. Here and 
there, when these recollections forget their company manners 
and, for a space, are frankly natural, they are really interest- 
ing. But their attempt to assume the top hat and walking 
stick of short-story fiction puts them, for the most part, at an 
undeserved disadvantage. 


To those actually acquainted with India, or in any way pos- 
sessed by a sufficiently well grounded interest in its strange 
patchwork of peoples, its tangle of beauty and squalor, Perci- 
val Landor’s Under the Sun will offer its quota of enjoyment. 
The volume contains a series of effectively impressionistic 
chapters upon various and widely scattered cities of the em- 
pire and also an account of some recent events and persistent 
rumors that possibly throw light upon the later history of van- 
ished Nana Sahib. 


Three new volumes recently added to Harper’s Young 
People’s Series,—Strange Stories of Colonial Days, Strange 
Stories of 1812, and Strange Stories of the Civil War, —contain 
a number of readable and well written tales, incidents and 
reminiscences by a number of authors. The wide range of 
subject and the pleasant diversity of styles make the little vol- 
umes excellent whetstones for the historical imagination. 

J. B. Kerroot. 


Mother, by Maxim Gorky. (D. Appleton and Company. $1.50.) 

The Invader, by Margaret L. Woods. (Harper and Brothers. $1.50.) 

The New Theology, by R. J. Campbell. (The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

The Creed of a Layman, by Frederick Harrison. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75.) 

Smith of Bear City, by George T. Buffum. (The Grafton Press.) 

Under the Sun, by Percival Landor. (Doubleday, Page and Company. $4.80.) 

Strange Stories of Colonial Days, Strange Stories of 1812, Strange Stories of 
the Civil War, by various authors. (Harper and Brothers. $.60 each.) 


“DDAPA, what do you have to do to be a gentleman 
farmer ?” 
“Stay in town all winter and make money.” 











NATURAL HISTORY 
“oH! WILLIE, WHAT'S THIS QUEER LOOKIN’ THING WITH 
ABOUT A MILLION LEGS?” 
““THAT’S A MILLENNIUM. IT’S SOMETHIN’ LIKE A CEN- 
TENNIAL, ONLY IT HAS MORE LEGS.” 
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A PALM-GARDEN 


The Professor and His Trunk 


By Hallowell Crane 





— J: bomb is so arranged that it can be set to go off 
at any time. You see this little clock. Well, the prin- 
ciple is much the same as an alarm clock. The 
moment the alarm strikes, the bomb goes off, destroy- 

ing everything within a radius of a block.” 

The professor’s wife regarded the article with much anxiety. 
Her husband was admitted to be the greatest chemical expert 
of the day. At present he and his wife were going on a brief 
visit to their relatives ; but so much interested was he in his 
work that he could not bear to leave it, so that he was taking 
along this new affair to experiment with. 

“Don’t give yourself the slightest uneasiness, my dear,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It is true that the substance in the bomb is highly ex- 
plosive, but only under one condition. I can throw it in the 
fire, and it will only smoulder. I can drop it on a brick pave- 
ment from a lofty height, and nothing will happen.” 

The professor went out to buy some cigars. 

His wife, although she had perfect confidence in her hus- 
band, with some misgivings laid the bomb in one of the upper 
trays. At this moment the telephone bell rang and she went 
to answer it. 

The professor and his wife had one child. 

She was a little girl of four. While their conversation had 


been going on she had been apparently playing with her doll, 
but nothing of its import had escaped her. The moment her 
mother disappeared, she flew to the trunk with lightninglike 
rapidity. The coveted bomb was in her little hands in an instant. 

She had wound up clocks before—it was one of her favorite 
amusements, one that she had been frequently admonished 
about. Here was another kind of a clock. But there was the 
key in plain sight. 

It turned easily. She wound, and wound. Finally, with a 
sigh of satisfaction, she finished her task. 

At this moment she heard her mother’s footsteps returning. 
With the same lightninglike precision she had displayed in the 
beginning she laid the clock back where she had first observed 
it and continued to play with her doll. 

Her mother finished packing the trunk. The trunk was 
locked. 

When the professor came back, he assisted in putting on the 
strap. 

A few moments after the expressman came to take it to the 
station. ; 

An hour later the professor and his wife followed. On the 
train she turned to him and said: 

This story continued on page 780 
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‘Are you sure the trunk went with us? It would be so awkward if it 
should have been delayed. My clothes” —— 

“Yes,” replied the professor. ‘“ You know how punctilious I am about 
those matters. After I checked the trunk I saw it go on the train.” 

He stopped suddenly and looked at his wife. 

‘About that bomb,” he said, “‘of course, you did not leave it alone. 
The only way it could go off was in case it should happen to be wound up. 
I am always nervous about those affairs. I meant to have cautioned you 
before I went out to buy the cigars. Of course, nothing could happen. 
Still, one never can tell.” 

“Certainly I did not leave it alone. I put it in the trunk—but wait— 
there was a telephone call. I stepped out a moment to answer it.” 

“You did !”’ 

“Yes, but” —— 

‘“Where was Adele?” 

The professor and his wife looked at each other. ‘The eyes of each 
showed terror. 

“Adele was there. Could she Come here, Adele.” 

Adele was sitting in the chair across the way still hugging her doll. 
Her mother motioned to her father not to speak. 

“‘Come, now, Adele, dear, tell mamma if you saw the pretty thing your 
papa was showing me yesterday when I was packing the trunk. Don’t 
you know, dear, it was like a clock ?” 

Adele shook her head. 

“Are yousure? Mamma isnot going to punish you. Look, here isa 
nice candy if Adele will tell.” 

Adele grabbed for the candy but didn’t get it. 

“First tell mamma.” 

“Yeth I did.” 

“And did Adele wind up the pretty clock ?” 

Adele hesitated. She looked wonderingly from one to the other. The 
professor smiled. It was hard to smile when his heart was going like a 
triphammer, but he did it.” 

“Tell papa, dearest. It is all right. Papa wanted you to wind up 
the clock. He was afraid he might have forgotten to.” 

“Yeth.” 

“Did you wind it up real good and tight ?” 

“Yeth.” 

The professor jumped from his seat. He was about to dart forward 
when his wife stopped him. 

“Let us be calm,” she muttered. ‘Let us think. Tell me, at what 
hour was the clock set?” 

‘At ten o’clock. I remember distinctly.” 

‘What time is it now?” 

The professor gazed at his watch. Five minutes past ten! 

“Tt is too late. But nothing has happened.” 

“But don’t you understand, my dear, that the hands were movable ? 
The slightest tampering on Adele’s part, even unconscious, would serve 
to push the hands forward; she could not push them backward—they 
only go forward. Suppose she joggled the hands fifteen minutes ahead. 
Why, then”—— 

The professor’s wife held him tightly. 

“You mustn’¢ go.” 

“T must and will.” 

He rushed through the train. The baggage-car was four cars ahead. 
When he came to the rear end of the car he was stopped by the brake- 
man. 

“Let me through. It is important—a matter of life and death. 
Where is the baggageman ?” 

‘‘What is the matter, sir?” 

“T have no time to explain. Mytrunk. It cantainsa bomb. It has 
been set by mistake. Don’t you see there is no time?” 

Together they rushed into the baggage-car. 

The baggageman was asleep on a couple of hampers. He was 
roughly aroused. The situation was explained to him in gasping mono- 
syllables. 

He started up. 

“Where is the trunk? Do you see it?” 

“Yes, yes; here it is. Quick, quick, my key! Ah, here is the key!” 

The professor brought out a bunch of keys, took one between two 
fingers and inserted it in the lock of the trunk. 

It would only go half way in. 











Then he tried another, and another. 

The perspiration was rolling in streams off the baggageman and the 
brakeman. 

““My keys do not fit.” 

The baggageman interposed. “Let metry. Perhaps this is not the 
right trunk.” 

“Oh, yes, it is. It looks like my trunk. It is the only trunk here 
like mine.” 

“Your check!” 

“Here is the check.” 

“The numbers do not correspond.” 

“Then it is not my trunk, although it looks exactly like it. No! Here 
are some other initials on it. But where is my trunk?” 

The baggageman shrugged his shoulders. All experienced a moment 
of relief. 

“This trunk is covered with canvas,” he said. ‘‘Sois yours. Those 
canvas-covered trunks all look alike. When you checked your trunk 
was there” —— 

“Yes, there was another like it. I hadn’t thought of it before, but 
now Iremember. There wasa greatrush. People in crowds. Checks 
being called out. A mistake has been made. My trunk has gone some- 
where else. You must stop the train. You must telegraph back. 
There is not a moment to lose.” 

All three rushed back through the train, which was going at the rate 
of forty miles an hour. 

The situation was hurriedly explained to the conductor. While they 
were talking the professor’s wife, unable to bear the suspense, and grasp- 
ing Adele firmly by the hand, came forward and met them. 

“What is it, dear? Quick! Are we safe?” 

“Yes, yes, for the present, we are. The wrong trunk is on the train. 
Our trunk—I don’t know where it is.” 

The conductor was the only really calm one. 

“Now, here’s probably the way it happened,” he said. ‘The man 
who put on the checks got the numbers mixed up, or he may have gotten 
the checks mixed. The numbers were recorded, weren’t they?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the professor. ‘‘I remember that. A man sat at a 
desk. He took down the numbers as they were called off by the men 
who checked the trunks.” 

“And your trunk and this trunk we have on the train by mistake were 
close together ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then there is a good chance that the numbers of the trunks were 
recorded together; that is, one right after the other.” 

“But the man’s name isn’t given.” 

“Certainly not, but the destination is. That is a clue. Canvas-cov- 
ered trunks are not too common. Now, if we can ascertain the desti- 
nation of the other trunk—your trunk—the baggageman at that place 
will probably know to whom he delivered it—that is, there is a reason- 
able chance.” 

“But how can this be explained? Can you telegraph back and make 
it clear to the people in the baggage-room ?” 

The conductor smiled. His mind worked rapidly. 

“Now, all you have to do is just what I say. Of course, you can’t 
take chances on a wire. They probably wouldn’t get it through their 
heads. They’re a lot of yaps there, anyway. You go back. We'll 


. Meet an express at the next station in ten minutes. You take it right 


back to where you came from. You go to the head baggageman. You 
get him to look up the record. The baggage items are all specified ; that 
is, they say, as a rule, ‘dress-suit case,’ ‘canvas trunk,’ and so forth. 
You find if there are two items of two canvas trunks, or else give him the 
number of your check, and he can trace it that way. Then, if there is a 
canvas trunk checked next to yours, find out where it is going. Wire 
destination in advance, and follow on yourself.” 

“It’s the only way to do,” said the professor, quietly. ‘I see it all 
very plainly. If the child pushed the hands far enough around, there 
may yet be time.” 

“T questioned her just now,” said the professor’s wife, ‘but it’s no 
use. She doesn’t remember.” 

“All right. You go on to Bowderville, and I will go back.” 

The professor’s wife laid her hand firmly on her husband’s arm. 


“What!” she exclaimed. ‘Leave you to make that journey alone! 
This story is continued on page 782 
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MOTOR CARS. GASOLINE AND ELECTRIC 


Can be depended upon for Consistent and Satisfactory Performance at all times 


This, with their unusually low cost 
of maintainance makes them the most 
desirable cars in the 1907 market. 


Mark XLVIII, 24-28 H.P. Touring 
Car, $3000, Limousine, $4200, is the most 
complete and perfect medium powered car 
to be had. 

Mark XLIX, 40-45 H. P. Touring 
Car, $4500, Limousine or Landaulet, $5500, 
presents an wuirivalled combination of speed, 
power and luxury. 


Mark LXIX, Electric Victoria-Phaeton, 
$1600, is unapproached in its class for radius FT 
of reliable action, safety, comfort, smartness 
of style and superb finish. a 

Mark LXVIII, Electric Brougham, 
Landaulet, Hansom and Victoria, each 
$4000, are universally acknowledged to be 


the ideal town carriages for private service. 


Separate catalogues of gasoline and electric 
models will be sent on request. 


New York Branch: Electric Vehicle Company, 134-138 W. 390th St. Chicago: Electric 


E COMP NY H f C Vehicle Company, 1332-1334 Michigan Avenue. Boston: The Columbia Motor 
ELECTRIC VEHICL A 9 art ord, onn. Vehicle Company, Trinity Place and Stanhope St. Member A. L.A. M. 
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No automobile is per- 
fect unless the jack it 
carries is a 


“BARRETT” 


You would 
not buy a 


motor car 


if the crank shaft or any other essential part were cheaply made of inferior materials. 

Yet there are times when the jack is the most essential part, and everything depends 

uponit. If it isn’t a “Barrett” Jack, it isn’t a good jack nor safe to use on your 

car. Other jacks are a little cheaper—but think it over—can you afford to lens 

a cheaper jack > 

The “Barrett” is supplied by the best automobile makers and reliable dealers. 
Also direct by us. Write for catalogue. 


DUFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Exclusive-makers of ‘‘ Barrett ’’ Jacks 
Works: ALLEGHENY, PA. PITTSBURG, PA. 


ee 3 
4 Rue Auber, Patis. 26 Cortlandt St., New York —" 


“The Jack that 
Duff builds.” 





124 Longacre, London. Antwerp. 



























—SPEEDING SMOOTHLY FORWARD 


—the exhilaration of high pace is often so strong that 
caution is swept away. It is then that the superior 
strength and resiliency of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHER TIRES 


safeguard the car and its occupants, where some un- 
seen or disregarded obstruction might bring disaster 
on less dependable tires. 


Write for ‘‘H,’’ Tire Booklet 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., JEANNETTE, PA. 


General Sales Agent, ROGER B. McMULLEN, Chicago, Ill. 


New YorK—1741 Broadway. Cuicaco—1241 Michigan Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA— 615 N. Broad St. AtTLanta, GA.—102 N. Prior St. 
Boston—2o0 Park Square. BuFFALO—717 Main Street. 
DETROIT—237 Jefferson Avenue. CLEVELAND —2134-6 E. Ninth St. 
San FRANCISCO—512-14 Mission St. Lonpon—26 City Road. 
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The Status of the 
STEINWAY 


Strict adherence to the art ideal has won for the Steinway 
Piano its present international status as the World Standard. 
Like a bulwark, the House of Steinway stands opposed to 
every tendency to vulgarize the piano by commercial and 
mechanical methods. With all the genius and skill at its 
command it strives to elevate piano art by making the 


Steinway the finest instrument known to musical science. 





Musicians and artists have learned for over half a century 
to look to Steinway for piano progress—and have never 
been disappointed. The perfect Concert Grand Piano, the 
ideal Miniature Grand, and the recent marvelous develop- 
ment of the upright, the Vertegrand at $500, are all 
Steinways, and each the standard of its kind. 





Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized 





Steinway dealer at New York prices, with cost of trans- 


portation added. 


Illustrated Catalogue and the little booklet, “* The Triumph of 


the Vertegrand,"’ sent on request and mention of this magazine 








Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107 & 109 East Fourteenth Street 
New York 




















"THE man who permits himself 


to get hot is always at a dis- 
advantage. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC FANS 


keep the heat at a comfortable distance even during the 
sweltering days of mid-summer. 





@They are worth their cost several times over. 


@Mos dealers sell Westinghouse Fans. If yours does not, write 
us for Art Booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


Desk or Bracket Fans, Ceiling, Floor and Counter Columns for all commercial circuits. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 











Who can tell what rashness you may be led into? Never! Adele and 
I will go also. If necessary, we shall all die together.” 

She was obdurate, and there was nothing to do but for the professor 
to yield. 

They went back on the next. express. 

They arrived in the baggage-room just two hours and five minutes 
after they had left it. It took but a few moments to explain the situa- 
tion to the head baggageman. 

The professor, to corroborate his story, not only had his own card, 
which contained a well-known name, but he had in his pocket ceriain 
papers from the Government at Washington showing that he was en- 
gaged in important experiments covering some new naval explosives 
which were to be used as mines under the water—for this was to be the 
ultimate purpose of the new bomb. 

The trunk was traced in a few moments. 

“Checked to Hermitville,” was the baggageman’s announcement. 
“Party unknown.” 

Where was Hermitville ? 

On the main line, one hundred and ten miles away. 

The next train left in an hour and ten minutes. It was an express 
train, which did not stop:at Hermitville; but a permit was given for the 
professor and his wife to get off there. ‘The wires were also freely used. 

Just before they stepped on the train the baggageman, who had been 
mightily interested in the case, came out to the window. 

His face was pale. 

“Wired Hermitville,” he explained, ‘‘and just received a reply.” 

“Well, quick! What does it say?” 

“Tt says the train that your trunk is on has not arrived.” 

“Ts it due there?” 

““Yes—sometime ago. The dispatch says they traced the train to 
Summit Crags, fourteen miles this side of Hermitville.” 

The professor’s heart stopped beating. 

All three gazed at each other. 

There was a tremor in the professor’s voice as he said: 

“Ah! It is probably all over. But we must press on. I should 
never forgive myself for failing to render what assistance I can.” 

The train moved out of the station. 

It flew on and on. 

The telegraph poles almost ran together. Station after station melted 
away in the dust of the past. The warm sun of Southern Missouri 
shone placidly on the speeding line of cars. 

“Summit Crags!” 

No news had been received except that the train with the trunk had 
passed through there safely two hours or more before. 

And it had not reached Hermitville! 

The story of the professor and his trunk had gradually leaked out. 

Groups of passengers, their faces filled with sympathy, gathered around 
the stricken little family, their attitude betraying the agony of suspense 
and the utter hopelessness of despair. 

The engineer knew it as he opened the throttle, and the noble steed 
under him responded to the pressure. 

On and on they flew again, mile after mile, when suddenly the train 
was brought to a standstill, the brakes having been applied without the 
slightest warning. 

The professor’s head went out of the window. 

Beyond the train was a dense grove of trees, and the line of the road 
was hidden by a slight curve. 

But at the edge of the grove, just where the railroad track disappeared, 
the professor’s eye caught an object. 

It was the last car of another train, the train that unquestionably held 
his trunk. 

He sprang toward the door, hastily preceded by the other passengers, 
his wife hanging onto his coat as best she could. 

It took him but 2 moment to jump from the car and run rapidly for- 
ward. 

The train that had contained the trunk was apparently deserted. The 
engine was not yet discernible. 

The professor headed the invading party. By mutual consent the 
passengers who were ahead one by one dropped back and allowed him 
to go first. 

He proceeded rapidly through the train. 

In the second car were groups of excited passengers 
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‘Speak !” he asked the first one. ‘‘Has anything happened? Am I 
too late? Are there any lives lost?” 

The man he addressed smiled sardonically. 

“Has anything happened?” he repeated. ‘Well, you’ll know in a 
minute. Yes, I believe the engineer is dead and one of the firemen 
wounded.” 

The professor waited to hear no more. He rushed on to the baggage- 
car. 

At the door a strange sight met his eyes. 

Three men with loaded revolvers were busy rifling the contents of the 
baggage. ‘They had just broken open an express chest. One of them 
was passing the greenbacks to another. 

It all flashed over him in a moment. He remembered now the discon- 
solate faces of the passengers as he had passed through. Evidently the 
process of holding them all up had just been concluded. 

Then his eye fell on an object—his trunk—calmly resting in a corner. 

His own initials stared him in the face. 

“What the h—] are you doing here?” 

Three revolvers covered him. 

The professor lost no time in holding up his hands. In a moment 
everything of value had been taken from him. 

“Partner, we must have forgotten him. Now you! Git! Git to 
h—1 out of here!” 

And witha good, substantial kick, the professor found himself bounding 
through the door, face to face with his wife and Adele. The robber 
posted in front of the train had not seen him. 

The professor grabbed his little flock by the hands and fled back 
through the train. 

“Get back!” he shouted to the passengers. 

But there was no need of his warning voice. Already the secret was 
known, and there was a steady stampede to the rear. 

Groups began to form at the edge of the grove. 

The conductor of the rear train came up. 

‘Are you sure,” he said to the professor, “that you are right about 
this? Now, if you only knew what time” —— 

Suddenly there was a dull, rumbling sound, increasing in volume. 

The earth shook. 

A tremendous column of smoke shot up in the air from the distant 
grove accompanied by flying débris of all sorts. 

The smokestack of the fated engine soared a hundred feet above the 
tall trees. 

A small piece of brass fell at the professor’s feet. It was twisted and 
marred, but still the figures were distinguishable. 

It was the dial of his bomb that had been projected upward through 
his trunk. 

In answer to the conductor, he held it up. 

“Yes, you see I was absolutely right,” he said. ‘“‘ Adele set it at five 
minutes after five.” 

He looked for his watch; but it was gone. 

“What a pity!” he exclaimed. ‘I should like, above all things, to 
have shown you that my invention was accurate.” 

The professor’s wife threw her arms about him. 

“This is the first time in my life,” she said, “‘that the mistake of a bag- 
gageman was ever of benefit to any one.” 
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OR AUTO AND COACHING PARTIES 
We have the smartest line of Luncheon and Tea 
Baskets to be found in New York. Our combinations 
are particularly appropriate and compact. No touring 
car equipment is complete without one of these baskets. 
Prices are most attractive. 


Wicker with fittings complete, | person - - $7.50 and up 
Wicker with fittings complete, 2 persons - - 9.00 and up 
Wicker with fittings complete, 3 to 8 persons - 13.00 and up 


WE make a specialty also, of Leather Goods for 
Travelers, comprising articles of the very newest 
designs in all the imported and domestic leathers. Special 
attention is directed to our assortment of traveling bags 
fitted with toilet articles. 


Bags, the best of leathers - - - - $12.50 and up 
Suit Cases, the best of leathers  - - - 18.00 and up 
Bags and Suit Cases fitted with toilet articles of 

silver, ivory, or ebony - - - - 40.00 and up 


Reed & Barton Company 


Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Art Stationery 


Fifth Avenue, corner 32d Street, New York 
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AMERICAN MORALS VERSUS ENGLISH MANNERS 

An English journal, noted for its perspicacity, prints the 
following dialogue under the title, “The Social Catechism”: 

QvEsTION: Who are you? 

ANSWER: A male animal, of the human species, endowed 
with a thirst for Social distinction. 

Q. What do you mean by “Social distinction” ¢ 

A. By “Social distinction” I mean only being seen about 
with the best people, in the best places. 

Q. Who are the best people? 

A. The people whom I want to know and who do not want 
to know me. 


rneoretangrecneanty 











CURTAILED FACILITIES Q. Are you often seen about with the best people? 
“What makes you think those jurors are not thoroughly in- A. As often as they will let me. 
formed about the case?” Q. And in the best places ? 
“They have been locked up every night and not permitted to A. As often as I can get there. 
read the newspapers.” —W ashington Star. Q. Have you a wife? 
THE MAXIMS A. I have not a wife of my own; but I am doing my best to 
(‘‘First—Fit yourself for the work God has for you to do in Out of twenty-six years in the Navy Peary has had fifteen of annex the wife of another =e. 4 
} this world, and lose no time about it. absence ‘on leave. His naval service may be represented Q. Why do you do this? 
“Second—Have all the fun that is coming to yon. by a series of blanks, and the rest of his career by dashes.—Phil- A. Because it is expected of me to live up to my exalted 
“Third—Go ahead, do something, and be willing to take adelphia Ledger. surroundings. 
P responsibility —+¥—~ Q Do all the best men in society, then, annex other men’s 
_ e , istakes.”’ wives ? 
Fourth—Learn by your mistakes.”’] ae (Sg On 


In proper pursuance of maxim the first, 
Laid down by the Wise and the Great, 

Miss Annabel went to a finishing school 
While Pa liquidated the freight. 


Q. Is it very expensive to annex other men’s wives? 

A. It is very expensive. One has to finance the wives, and 
frequently the husbands also. 

Q. Then would it not come cheaper to have a wife of your 
own? 

A. It would come much cheaper. But it would be less 
up-to-date. 

Q. What is morality? 

A. Morality is a fetish of second-rate persons, in which the 
best people, with few exceptions, have long ceased to believe. 

Q. Who are these few exceptions ? 

A. Men who, from age or infirmity, are past gallantry, and 
women who are either too old or too ugly to attract. 

Q. Are the best people, then, never moral on principle? 

A. The best people have no principles. 


DOMINIE’S LITTLE JOKE 

The Rev. Dr. William H. Fisburn, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Camden, is one of the jolliest and most sunshiny 
men in the world and likes nothing better than a good, whole- 
some joke, even if it is turned against himself. He was visited 
in his home on last St. Patrick’s Day by a prosperous-looking 
couple who desired his kindly office in making them one. The 
man was an ironmaster from Pittsburg and the bride-elect was 
a Jersey woman. The business was quickly dispatched and the 


Observing the second in scrupulous steps, 
She hastened to party and ball, 

Including, of course, in her schedule of life 
A trip to dear Europe withal. 


Regarding the third rule, she hastened at once 
To follow conditions imposed ; 

Whereat it was noticed as speedy result 

\ A certain young fellow proposed. 


Then, since the illustrious third rule was kept, 
The fourth was a matter of course, 
And thus in due season, required by the law, 
Miss Annabel got a divorce. 
—McLandburgh Wilson, in New York Sun. 





O. Henry, the author, vouches for the following: 

An effeminate young man daintily placed two cents on a drug- 
store counter and asked the clerk for a stamp. The clerk tore 
fone off and slid it over to him. The young man drew an 





envelope from his pocket. 


f “Would you mind licking it for me and placing it on here?” “GET ON THERE, MISERBUG! IT’s YOUR TURN!” happy bridegroom came to the question so many in like fix ask 
the lisped. “No, UM WAITIN’ FOR THE OTHER CAR — YOU the clergyman. “Just suit yourself as to that,” said Dr. Fisburn, 
| “Sure,” said the clerk, as he started to stamp the letter. GET A LONGER RIDE FOR YOUR MONEY.” as his eyes rested upon a thick roll of bills the ironmaster had 

“Oh, stay!”’ cautioned the young man in great alarm. ‘“ Not dug out of his trousers’ pocket. ‘‘ Well,” said the newly made 


that way, I beg of you. Kindly place the stamp with the top a 


toward the outer edge of the envelope.” COURT OR CAUGHT 


husband, “‘as this is the seventeenth of March, I’]l make it 








seventeen dollars, and good luck to you.” 

“Sure,” said the obliging clerk. ‘“‘But what in thunder’s “Sold your automobile, eh?” exclaimed Wyss. ‘What was “My friend,” said the dominie, “I wish you the greatest 
ithat for?” the trouble?” happiness in the world, but if ever you happen to want me 

“Why, you see,” confided the youth blushingly, “I’m a “Couldn’t control it,’ explained Acher. ‘When I ran fast again just call around on the thirty-first of the month.” 
istudent in the Cosmopolitan Correspondence School and that’s it took me to the police court, and when I ran slowly it didn’t “No, sir,” replied the bridegroom, as he walked away, “I'l! 
Jour college yell.”—Everybody’s. take me anywhere.’’—Harper’s Weekly. come on the first.”,—Philadelphia Record. 

\ 

Lire is published every Thursday. $5.00 a year in advance. Postage to foreign countries in the Saarbach’s News Exchange, 1, New Coventry Street, Leicester Square, W., London; Saarbach’s 
Postal Union, $1.04 a year extra. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months News Exchange, 9 Rue St. Georges, Paris; Saarbach’s News Exchange, 1, Via Firenze, Milan; 
from date of publication, 25 cents. ; : Saarbach’s News Exchange, Mayence, Germany. 

Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News Company, Breams No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. 

'Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, AcEnts. The illustrations in Lire are copyrighted and are not to be reproduced. 

Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris. Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 
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Vor guarantee of purity, WHISKEY 
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EVERY YEAR ADDS TO ITS SPLENDID 
REPUTATION. RIPENED BY AGE, ITS 
MELLOWED EXCELLENCE REMAINS 
ABSOLUTELY UNSURPASSED. 


* \° A 
i a S$ \\ : WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


- ~a7 Leaves New York 5:30 f ia NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
@> “LAKE SHORE LIMITED”: Kore Grier oe 200 eet abe moon via NEW YORK ¢ 
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New $2.500 
Model J. 0. 6. 
a Detroit 
Four be Lamps 
Cylinder SBS Not 
30 h. p. igs Included 
: ey, . 








A Car of High Degree 


The new Model H Cadillac more than justifies expectations. 
It upholds every tradition of an honored name. 
A sturdy, swift, high-grade automobile, 


beneath whose beautiful finish 
you recognize 
Another i 


Triumph 
Specially constructed 
for the motorist—veteran or begin- 
ner—whose ideals are realized only in a car of 
the greatest comfort and luxury and of ample power. A 

masterpiece of engineering at a price possible only in the largest factory 
in the world. Powerful 30 H. P. engine; direct shaft drive; brakes 
that lock wheels instantly. 


A MARVEL OF SIMPLICITY 


Remarkable ease of control—the logical automobile for the owner who wants 
most pleasure and least care. 
Cheerfully demonstrated by your nearest dealer, who will also show you : 


Model G—20 h. p. Touring Car 4-Cylinder $2,000 | Model M—10 h. p. Four Passenger Car 
Described in Catalog G R Described in Catalog M R 
Model K—10 h. p. Runabout, $800—Deseribed in Catalog MR 
Send for Catalog of car in which you are interested 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., (,%"\".) DETROIT, MICH. 
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Brewster & Co. 


Automobiles 
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SALON LIMOUSINE 


All styles of bodies ready for mounting. Cars complete with 
the best makes of chassis in stock and ready for delivery. 
All engine and body repairs done in minimum time and by 
highest grade workmen only. 





ap 


Brewster & cm. 


Broadway and 47th Street, New York 























**It’s Nice to Know How Far You Go.”’ 


0 Odometers 


Tell exactly. Universally used, tested by years of service. 
Don’t try experiments. Buy a Veeder. Supplied in the 
following convenient forms for vehicles: 





For Automobiles, from $10 to $25, 
with all fittings complete to attach to any 
make of car. Give size of wheel and 
model of car when ordering. 


For Horse-drawn Vehicles, from $3.50 
to $9.00, with fittings complete for all 
vehicles and all wheel sizes. State size 
of wheel used. 


; For Bicycles and Motor Cycles, Veeder 
Cyclometers from $1.00 to $2.50, ready 
to put on, Give wheel size. 


THE VEEDER TACHODOMETER 

$75, for automobiles, registers distance, 
both “trip” and total,and shows speed at 
all times. Scientifically and permanently 
accurate. Only one moving part. No 
springs. Descriptive matter free, from 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO. 


7 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. Form B 


Odometer for Automobiles 






TRUFFAULT- HARTFORD 





SHOCK ABSORBER 
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THE Wise ONES KNow 


That of all the shock-absorbing devices, the PIONEER in the field is still the best. 
That is why 17 of the best known automobile manufacturers have adopted the 
Truffault-Hartford as part of their regular equipment. 


*“"aSK ANYONE WHO USES THEM.’ 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 
E. V. HARTFORD, Pres. 67 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK 
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SAVING A CAB FARE 


Here’s a pretty tale of domestic economy from an English 
paper. He had been brought up in the lap of luxury and 
extravagance, and, when bad times came, and he had to go 
down to the city onl look carefully after his shillings, it was his 
pretty and tender little wife who helped him and encouraged 
him by example in small savings. One fence, however, he never 
would face. He balked at taking a "bus. 

“Tt might pass the club, you know, dear, and the fellows at 
the windows ””—— 

One evening, however, he returned radiant to dinner. Ten 
derly embracing his life’s partner, he murmured: 

‘I’ve done it, darling! All the way for three-pence! 

Love and gratitude were in her eyes, as she said: 


” 


>” 


“*My own brave boy! Did you mind it very much? 

With affectionate cheeriness he made answer: 

“No, dear! Got box-seat; real good old sort the driver. 
Told me lots of stories and was quite chatty. Capital chap 
Gave him a big cigar and half-a-crown for himself when I got 
down.” 

For the Nursery—For the Table 

For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Milk fill every milk or cream requirement. Superior for ice 
cream. 


Tuis tale relates how a bishop, accosted in Fifth Avenue by 
a neat but hungry stranger, derived profit from the encounter. 

The bishop, so runs the yarn, took the needy one to a hotel 
and shared a gorgeous dinner with him, yet, having left his 
episcopal wallet in the pocket of a different episcopal jacket, 
suddenly faced the embarrassment of not possessing the where- 
withal to pay up. “ Never mind,” exclaimed his guest, ‘‘I have 
enjoyed dining with you, and I shall be charmed to shoulder 
the cost. Permit.me.” Whereupon the stranger paid for two. 
This worried the prelate, who insisted, “Just let me call a cab, 
and we'll run up to my hotel, where I shall have the pleasure of 
reimbursing you.” But the stranger met the suggestion with, 
**See here, old man! You’ve stuck me for a bully good dinner, 
but hanged if I’m going to let you stick me for cab fare!”"— 
Boston Transcript. 


Tue Soutn ror Hosprtratity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


FREDERICK BurRTON, the actor, hails from Gospott, Ind. He 
got his start on the stage after making a hit in a Knights of 
Pythias benefit in Gosport. After three years’ absence from 


home, his company played in Terre Haute, and Burton invited | 


his father to come over and see him act. The old man took in 
the show, and after the last curtain went back on the stage to 
see his son. Presently the treasurer appeared at the dressing 
room door and handed Burton his weekly pay envelope. Burton 
senior saw the figures on the outside and his eyes sparkled. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you get that much every week, 
do you?” exclaimed the old gentleman. 

“That’s right,” Burton replied, modestly 

“Well, what other chores do you have to do besides actin’ ?” 
the old man asked.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Hotel Vendome, Boston 
Commonwealth Avenue. No smoke or noise from 
cars. 


BisHop SANFORD OtmsTED, of Colorado, at a dinner in 
Denver, said apropos of Sabbath-breaking: 

“T was talking to an Eastern clergyman the other day about 
his church attendaace. 

“*T suppose,’ I said, ‘that in your district rain affects the 
attendance considerably.’ 

“He smiled, faintly. ‘Indeed, yes.’ he said. ‘I hardly have 
a vacant seat when it is too wet for golf or motoring.’””—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


Kenilworth Inn, Biltmore, N.C. Always open. Most superbly 
finished hotel south of New York. 


AUTO REVERSIBLE 
AGENT: This is the motor-car you want. You never have to 
crawl under it to put it right. 
Customer: You don’t? 
“No. If the slightest thing goes wrong with the mechanism 
the car instantly turns upside down.”—Tit-Bits. 


q you do drink, drink Trim 


one” LT 8) Pa 


Ask for 
Trimble Whiskey 
High Ball 
The best of all. 


Whiskey 


SOLE PROPRIETORS 
WHITE, HENTZ & CO. Green Label. ESTABLISHED 
_ Phila. and New. York AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS +79 3 

















THE EVOLUTION OF THE HOLLAND SUBMARINE BOAT 




















Mobiloil 

is especially pre- 

pared to meet the 

particular require- 

ments of every make 

of automobile. It comes in various grades 
—a special wa “si ea be make of engine. 


MOBILOIL 


is the only perfect automobile 
lubricant. Sold everywhere in 
barrels and cans of varying ca- 
pacities. Send for Mobiloil book- 
let which lists every make of ; 
an and —~ Se * toil The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 
°o obiloil to use for eac t’s The oxygen generated from Calox does all and more of the work 
free. Mobiloil manufactured by ry usually left to a vigorous action of the tooth brush. 
VACUUM OIL co., : Of all druggists, 25 cents 
Rochester, - : Calox is guaranteed pure under Food and Drugs Acts. 

4 4 . Sample and Literature on Request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 Fulton St., N.Y. 





Don’t Scrub Your Teeth 


with hard brushes and harsh powders. It always hurts 
the gumsand may injuretheenamel. Useasoft brush and 









































MORGAN & WRIGHT TIRES are the kind a man feels safe in 
utting on his car. The quality of service they give is exemplified in the en- % 
usiastic praise of thousands of motorists who have put aside tire troubles 


y putting on Morgan & Wright Tires. ipey 
THE MIDGLEY TREAD is admittedly the most satisfactory device HH 


i 
in operation, but (what is equally HH 
@ important) is every whit as 
@ strong as a one-piece rim---and 
the beads will not come off LTH 
unless taken off. This illus- ,¥ HY 
tration shows the rim as used for 4 
Clincher tires (the bead is merely 
reversed in changing to Dunlop 
The smaller illustrations show the nature of 
the turnbuckle and the small operating wrench. 
For sale by reliable dealers everywhere. 


Write for our booklet on “Good Tires.” 


MORGAN & WRIGHT, 
5 Bellevue Avenue, 
DETROIT, 
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A LITTLE STORY 
Simply Told 


of a 


BIG SUCCESS 


Based on Simple Merit 








For many years and in many 
strange corners of the world I had 
smoked cigarets. None of those made 
in Turkey, Egypt, Western Europe, 
or the Orient were just the “real 
ane, and not until I learned it 
from Russians, did I know the true delight 
ofa pamee cigaret smoke. I had a friendly 
and honest desire to contribute something 
to the luxury of living, and, believing this 
Russian Cigaret to be the best in the world, 
and very far in advance of anything ever 
offered in America, I began a few months 
ago to manufacture them in a small wa 
and to furnish them to my friends an 
their friends. I felt sure that smokers could 
and would discriminate if given an oppor- 
tunity. And | guessed right. 


In the beginning I offered Makaroff Russian 
Cigarets to the consumer only. Such an insist- 
ent appeal came to me, almost at once, from 
smokers throughout America to place these cig- 
arets within their convenient reach, that I was 

ractically forced, six months ago, to begin to 

et dealers have them. 


Never, since dealers were given an opportu- 
nity tostock these cigarets, has the factory been 
anywhere near equal to the demands upon it. 
Such cigarets cannot be ground out by ma- 
chinery._ Themen who make Makaroff Cigarets 
must be Russians of life-long training—artists 
at their work. 


So itis that merit, backed by faith in a dis- 
criminating public, has won—again, and our 
sales have outrun our most strenuous efforts at 
production. For a time, therefore, our 
advertising will be discontinued—until 
we can catch up to our orders—and this is our 
last announcement for the present. Undoubt- 
edly, we shall advertise again when we shall 
have solved the problem of adequate production. 


The quality of our cigarets will not be allowed 
to deteriorate because the orders are stacked 
up. This is a connoisseurs’ business and will be 
kept so. 


In conclusion: The manufacture and distri- 
bution of these cigarets has quickly grown from 
a pleasant pastime fora few friends intoareal 
business and a *‘ main issue,” but it has not Icst 
the savor of enthusiasm and good intentions. 


Ask for these cigarets at high-grade tobacco- 
nists. If you cannot get them at once, be patient, 
and write to us if re really cannot wait, We 
always keep a small reserve of the boxes ofone 
hundred, packed in cedar, for our direct cus- 
tomers, old and new. We furnish the boxes of 
one hundred, with or without the distinctive 
Russian mouthpiece or tube, at $2.50 per hun- 
dred—and your money back re meng of without 
the return of any cigarets, if they fail to satisf 
_— utmost expectations, Dealerssell Makaro 

ussian Cigarets in three grades, at 


® CENTS ®:@® 


IN BOXES OF TEN 


Respectfully—and Gratefully, 


Makaroff Co. of America 
Suite 152 
95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

















Hay-Fever 
Rose-C old 


A MONOGRAPH of interest, 


containing practical facts with- 
out theories and fancies, sent free 
upon request. 


Dr. Walter C. Browning 
1325 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Latest Books 


Her Own Way, by Clyde Fitch. (The Macmillan 
Company.) ; 

A Victor of Salamis, by W. S. Davis. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.) 

The Tree of Heaven, by Robert W. Chambers. 
(D. Appleton and Company. $1.50.) 

Making a Newspaper, by J. L. Given. (Henry 
Holt and Company. $1.50.) 

As the Hague Ordains. (Henry Holt and Com- 


‘pany. $1.50.) 


Esperanto. (A.S. Barnes and Company. $0.50.) 

At the Actors’ Boarding House, by Helen Green. 
(Brentano’s.) 

The Coming oj Philibert, by Sara K. Wiley. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 

Memoirs of a Sportsman, by Ivan Turgenef. 


| (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 


The Pickwick Ladle, by Winfield Scott Moody. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

Short Cruises, by W. W. Jacobs. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York, by 
S. A. Nelson. (A. B. Benesch Company.) 

“Of Such Is the Kingdom of Heaven,” by R. L. 
Metcalfe. (Woodruff-Collins Press. $1.00.) 

The Goddess of Reason, by Mary Johnston. 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $2.00.) 

The Young in Heart, by A. S. Pier. (Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. $1.25.) 

The World’s Warrant, by Norah Davis. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company. $1.50.) 

Skat, by A. E. Wagner-Smith. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $0.75.) 

The Truth About the Case, by M. F. Goron. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company.) 

Four Seasons in the Garden, by E. E. Rexford. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50.) 

Strange Stories of Colonial Days. (Harper’s Young 
People Series. $0.60.) 

To the Credit of the Sea, by Lawrence Mott. 
(Harper and Brothers. $1.50.) 

The Invader, by Margaret L. Woods. (Harper 
and Brothers. $1.50.) 


Dog Guards Little Master 


SHEPHERD dog, faithful to death to its 
master, almost as intelligent as a human in 


|ordinary matters, and more intelligent to scent 





danger, is petted and almost loved to death by Mr. 
and Mrs. John Lauber, of Oelwein, whose two-and- 
a-half-year-old son wandered away from the home 
farm near Oelwein on Tuesday, and was not found 
until late in the evening. 

The little lad had toddled four miles, and the dog 
tagged along behind, watching him and guarding 
him. When the sheriff, who had been summoned 
to take part in the search, found the little boy he 
was unconscious from the cold. Over him stood the 
faithful shepherd, lifting up his voice in mournful 
howls. 

The dog, to awaken the child and coax him to 
walk on, had pulled at his little garments until they 
were tattered and torn. The parents were rejoiced 
to recover the child and the dog vied with them in 
showing its gratitude at the providential approach 
of the rescuing party.— St. Paul Dispatch. 


Address on Mormonism 


ANS P. FREECE delivered an _ interesting 
address on Mormonism in the Presbyterian 
Church Thursday. Mr. Freece, who was reared in 
a polygamous home, proved himself in close touch 
with every phase of the Mormon question. A sub- 
stantial offering was taken up to carry on the work.— 
Exchange. 
GREAT BEAK SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 
788 








DRINK 
SANDERSON'S 


‘‘Mountain Dew”’ 


in moderation and you will 
find that the life and force 
contained in it will be im- 
parted to you. Don’t take 
our word. Try for yourself. 

















THE WORLD'S BEST 


Bitters 


Delicious to the palate, good to 
the stomach, and the best appe- 
tizer known. The original, 
favorite, cordial liqueur. 


ENJOYABLE AS A COCKTAIL 
AND BETTER FOR YOU. 


Used before and after meals it 
prevents indigestion. Far supe- 
rior to alcoholic stimulants. It 
cheers and invigorates, health- 
fully and permanently. 

The tastiest of all bitters for 
sherry or mixed drinks is 
‘“‘UNDERBERG.”’ 


Over 6,000,000 bottles imported to 
United States. 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by 
the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. 
Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, 
Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
204 William Street, New York. 
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FULL FLIGHT 


ENCLOSE a clipping from an interview with 
Mr. Bok, printed in a recent issue of The Editor : 

A telegraph operator in Norfolk, Va., once sent me a manu- 
script. I wrote to him, saying that his manuscript was hopeless 
as it was, but adding that it contained an idea for which I would 
pay him fifty dollars if he would allow me to use it. He wrote 
back telling me to take it by all means and adding that he hadn’t 
expected to get more than ten dollars for his article in case it 
was accepted. That idea was the suggestion for the series of 
articles called ‘‘ How We Saved for Our Home.” It proved one 
of the most popular series of articles we ever published. Four 
out of every five letters we received renewing subscriptions since 
its publication mentioned it. 

I rise to remark that I am the “telegraph operator 
in Norfolk, Va.,” referred to, and that I have had a 
good laugh at Mr. Bok’s version of the incident. 
The fact is that at the time his magazine was pub- 
lishing pictures and descriptions of fifty-thousand- 
dollar houses in order to give his million subscribers 
hints in home-building. I thought it a waste of 
time and ink, and wrote to tell him so. The people 
who could build fifty-thousand-dollar homes were 
able to hire architects to do their planning and didn’t 
need the Home Journal’s help. Besides, I told him 
a plan which aimed to help only in high places, 
where help was not needed, wasn’t the proper thing 
to put before the mass of his subscribers. 

I suggested that in the actual building of each 
humbler home there was a heart-interest story; that 
a series of these gathered in and made a feature of 
the Journal would do more to help prospective 
home-builders than all the pictures of high-priced 
buildings he could print from now to never. 

He really didn’t write me that the manuscript was 
hopeless; what he did was to snap at the suggestion, 
though, in my opinion, not the best possible use was 
to be made of it. And Mr. Bok didn’t send a check 
for fifty dollars either, nor did I ever say one little 
time that I was glad to sell the idea for ten dollars. 
He sent a check for twenty dollars and said he 
thought the suggestion a good one; so that at his 
own valuation the Journal still owes me thirty dollars. 

Afterward I did write the story of my own home- 
building and sent it to the Journal; a good, honest 
story, which they returned after a long time with an 
exceedingly pleasant lette:. That, I suppose, was 
the hopeless manuscript 

I forgive Mr. Bok the little inaccuracies in the 
relation; he must be a very busy man, indeed. The 
thing that pleases me is that so able and busy a man 
should remember that a telegraph saan at Norfolk 
once sent him a manuscript. I’d send him some 
more if he’d make good on that fifty—The Editor. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS, sumptuous hotels, magnificent 
boulevards and parks, good music, distinguished society, a thou- 
sand attractions. Send 5 cents postage for “A Summer Para- 
dise” guide to northern resorts to A. A. Heard, G. P. A., D. & H. 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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Rifles Shoot Well, 


Winchester Rifles are made for all kinds 
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The rough, hard usage that hunting rifies often receive requires them to 
be constructed on sound mechanical principles and of the best materials. 
All. Winchester rifles are so made. Strength, accuracy, reliability of 
operation and general finish are all given careful attention. Nothing is left 
undone that will make them shoot well, work well, look well and wear well. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - _ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Work Well and Wear Well 


of Hunting and Winchester Cartridges for all kinds of Guns. 




















Are you going 
to PARIS 
this summer? 















ORBIN 





ECONOMY 








A Corbin owner writes us: 
“I can run my car ata great 
deal less expense than any 
other car that will do the 
same work. Am very much 





¢ 

A Handbook 
Especially 

For Women 








ERE is a new book which is 
just what has been so long 
needed. All the really neces- 

sary information of many guide- 

books in one small volume the size 
of Baedeker. 


**It is eminently direct, complete 
and resourceful in its large array of 
facts.’’— Chicago Evening Post. 


By Elizabeth Otis Williams 
With Map, $1.00 net, postage 7 cents 


At all A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
Book Stores Publishers 





pleased with it, and would 
not give it for any other car 
I ever saw.” 








CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE 
CORPORATION 


Member Association Licensed Automobi!e Manufacturers 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
1888 BRoADWAY, NEW YorK 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C. & K. 


Hats for Men 
NAPP-FELT 


Hats, owing to 
the fine materials 
used, are light in 
weight without sacri- 






WY ficing wearing qualities. 


Knapp-Felt De Luxe, hats 
are Six Dollars—Knapp-Felt are Four 
Dollars, everywhere. 


Write for *The Hatman™ 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 


Broadway, at 13th Street New York 





A little care—a little daily attention—and a Little 
Milkweed Cream will give the woman who cares 
a perfect complexion, 


MILKWEED CREAM 
isa skin food with tonic properties. It is dainty, fastidious, 
refined; justa little applied with your finger-tips (no rub- 
bing or kneading) clears the minute pores from dust and dirt, 
stimulates them into natural activity, and through them 
feeds the inner skin so thata brilliant and glowing com- 
plexion is obtained. 


FOR MEN 
with tender skins who suffer from irritation caused by shav- 
ing, Milkweed Cream is invaluable. A little well rubbed 
into the skin each night and applied after shaving will 
prevent all irritation, soften the beard and make shaving 
a pleasure. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. A sample will con- 
vince you; mailed free for stamp. 

F. F. INGRAM & CO., 
38 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich, 











If you can stand the price, try 
GOODERHAM & WORTS “SPECIAL” WHISKY 
ASK ANY CANADIAN 














MEXICAN PALM LEAF HA 


Hand woven by Mexicansin Mexicofrompalm 4 : 
fiber. Double weave, duravle and light : 
weizht, with colored design in brim, Re- 
tails at $1. Postpaid for soc., 2 for coc., 
to introdu.e our Meyvyican hats and 
drawn-work. Same hat, plain, 4oc.; 
both for 75c. large, medium and 
small sizes. Fine for fishing. out 
ings and yardening. Art catalog of 
Mexican Sombreros free. 

THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. B TG, Mesilla Park, N. M. 

Largest Retailers Indian-Mexican Handicraft in World 
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The Poet of the Canadian Habitant 
N NOTICES of the death of Dr. William Henry 


Drummond such phrases as “the foremost 
Canadian writer of dialect verse,” ‘the most popular 
citizen” of Canada are freely used. He made him- 
self, says the New York Evening Sun, ‘“‘the spokes- 
man of the northern wilderness, the artist of a 
simple life, the poet, in double measure, of the two 
Canadian peoples.’”’ By profession a physician, by 
avocation an amateur athlete in the heavier sports 
of hammer-throwing and shot-putting, at one time 
amateur champion three-mile runner of Canada, he 
never, says The Evening Sun, regarded himself as a 
professional man of letters. ‘His friends had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading him that the French- 
Canadian poems that had passed from hand to 
hand, that were known everywhere, from the clubs 
of Montreal, Quebec and Ottawa to the lodges in the 
vast wilderness, had any permanent value.” Dr. 
Drummond’s book, “The Habitant,’’ published a 
little over ten years ago in New York, has been 
reprinted at least twenty-six times, and has become 
“the pocket companion of every tourist in Canada.” 

The following is his ‘“‘ Wreck of the Julie Plante’’: 


On wan dark night on Lac St. Pierre, 
De win’ she blow, blow, blow, 

An’ de crew of de wood-scow Julie Plante 
Got scar’t an’ run below— 

For de win’ she blow lak hurricane; 
Bimeby she blow some more, 

An’ de scow bus’ up on Lac St. Pierre 
Wan arpent from de shore. 


De captinne walk on de fronte deck, 
An’ walk de hin’ deck, too— 

He call de crew from up de hole; 
He call de cook also. 

De cook she’s name was Rosie, 
She come from Montreal, 

Was chambre maid on lumber barge, 
On de Grande Lachine Canal. 


De win’ she blow from nor’-eas’-west’, 
De sout’ win’ she blow too, 

W’en Rosie cry, “‘ Mon cher captinne, 
Mon cher, w’at shall I do?” 

Den de captinne t’row de big ankerre, 
But still the scow she dreef, 

De crew he can’t pass on de shore, 
Becos’ he los’ hees skeef. 


De night was dark lak won black cat, 
De wave run high an’ fas’, 

W’en de captinne tak de Rosie girl 
An’ tie her to de mas’. 

Den he also tak de life preserve 
An’ jump off on de lak’ 

An’ say, ‘““Goodby, ma Rosie, dear, 
I go drown for your sak.” 


Nex’ morning very early 
Bout ha’f-pas’ two—t’ree—four— 

De captinne—scow—an’ de poor Rosie 
Was corpses on de shore. 

For de win’ she blow lak hurricane; 
Bimeby she blow some more, 

An’ de scow bus’ up on Lac St. Pierre 
Wan arpent from de shore. 


Now, all good wood-scow sailor man 
Tak’ warning by dat storm 

An’ go an’ marry some nice French girl 
An’ leev on wan beeg farm. 

De win’ can blow Jak’ hurricane 
An s’pose she blow some more, 

You can’t get drown on Lac St. Pierre 
So long you stay on shore. 





HE trouble with after-dinner nominations for 

President of the United States is that they are 

so hard to remember the next morning.—Washing- 
ton Post. 





EFORE a new design is adopted for the gold 
coins, a good many people would like to see 
what the old one looks like—Washington Post. 
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“Hot Food 
without Fire’”’ 


UNTING, fishing, yachting, motoring, 

picnicking—lots of fun except forthe man 

that has to build the fire, cook the grub and wash 

the pots and pans. Sometimes he isn’t very 
strong on cooking, either. 

The Aetna **‘ SELF-HEATING’’ Foods 
make eating all pleasure and no work—and this 
is the only way you can get a good square, piping 
hot meal ready in S/X MINUTES without the 
aid of fire, utensils or cook. 





Practically nothing for you to do but eat— 
then throw away the empty can. 

The secret is in the Aetna can, which is 
double, and HE AT'S ITSELF when water is 
poured into the outer can. 

22 different varieties—-all absolutely pure and 
of the finest possible quality. 


If your grocer cannct supply you, write for booklet, 
or send $1.00 for three sample cans of soup. 


Aetna Self-Heating Food Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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SUSPENDERS 
Webbing 
Inimitable 
Buttonholes 
Indestructible 
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“SAY, COMRADE BEE, YOU’ RE MORE OR 
LESS INTERESTED IN ARCHITECTURE. 
HOW’S THAT FOR A SPIRAL STAIRCASE ?” 


Roman Financiers 


HE wealth of many of the ancient Romans was 
reckoned far into the millions. Mark Antony 
during his somewhat checkered career squandered 
no less than seven hundred and thirty-five million 
dollars, and Tiberius left at his death over eighteen 
millions, which Caligula spent in less than a year. 
Records show that this spendthrift paid one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for one supper. 

Horace tells us that Pegellus, a singer, could in 
five days spend forty thousand dollars, and Clodius 
on a small wazer swallowed a pearl worth nearly 
forty thousand dollars. The estate of Crassus was 
valued at eizht million four hundred thousand 
dollars. Lucullus dined at the rate of eight thou- 
sand dollars a meal for several weeks, Lentulus was 
worth not less than sixteen millions, and Apicus 
squandered nearly five millions of dollars in a few 
weeks.—Philip pine Gossip. 





ARRIMAN keeps his mergers merging just 

enough in advance of the investigators to in- 
sure these inquisitive gentlemen steady work.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Patented ? 


HE agent stepped briskly up to Mr. Howard’s 
desk and laid a small article down close to his 
busy right hand. 

“T have here a new letter-opener,” he said, “a 
handsome article, to be put on the table in your li- 
brary, and” 

“T have the best letter-opener and the quickest,” 
interrupted Mr. Howard, without turning his head. 

“How long have you had it ?” persisted the agent. 
“You know there are constant improvements.” 

“There’s no need for improving mine,” responded 
the writer. “I’ve had her about two years—anni- 
* versary comes next month.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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Fill Your Pockets With Good Shells 


Don’t forget that the effectiveness of your shooting and the 
size of your bag can be helped or hindered by the powder that is in 
your shel's. If birds are plentiful, you can always fill your game- 
sack if your shells are loaded with either 


“NEW SCHULTZE” or 
“NEW E. C. (Improved)” 


—two PERFECT BULK SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 
made in America by American Experts. 

They are clean, quick, regular, and do the work. 

You can always rely on shells loaded with either ‘“‘NEW 


SCHULTZE” or ‘““NEW E. C. (IMPROVED).”’ 
(N. B.—DUPONT RIFLE POWDERS meet all requirements. 


tive folders, stating caliber and make of rifle.) 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Write for descrip- 
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Chocolates 


e 
and Confections 
Rule in their own sweet way over the heart 
of every lover of fine candy. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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ousness 


Nervousness knocks at the door of 
every man and woman under the pres- 
ent day strain. Its health shattering 
force is plainly evident in every direction 
you may look. In this ambitious age no- 
body seems able to resist the temptation 
of overdoing until exhausted nature rebels 
and is avenged by the nervous prostration 
that follows. At this serious stage—when 
you are liable to become the victim of fever 
or other prevalent disease—when not only the 
nerve forces must be restored but also the 
impaired system strengthened and rebuilt, 
you will find 


Pabst Extract 
he Best Tonic 


because it combines the quieting and tonic 
effects of the choicest hops with the nutritive 
and digestive elements of rich barley malt. 
Hops contain those tonic properties which 
both soothe and build up the nervous system. 
They induce sweet, refreshing sleep, while 
the nourishment offered by the pure extract 
of barley malt, being in predigested form, is 
easily assimilated by the blood and carries in 
it those elements that quickly tebuild the del- 
icate nervous substances and tissues. At the 
same time an appetite is created and your 
system is furnished the power todraw quicker 
and greater energy from what you eat. 


. Q 
The Best Tonic 
builds up and strengthens. This liquid food 
in predigested form is welcomed by the 
weakest stomach. It revitalizesthe nerves 
and restores energy, while the phosphates 
furnished from nature’s own warehouse 
rebuild and revive the tired brain. 
For Sale at all Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Origina 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
U. S. Serial No. 1921 
{Booklet and picture entitled “Baby's First Adven- 
ture’ sent free on request, 


Pabst Extract Dept.11 Milwaukee, Wis, 
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“FRHE SILENT WAR” 
may prove as potent 
an influence in releasing 
Americans from the thral- 
dom of the money tyrants 
as did “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” in liberating the 
negro from bondage. 


A Victim of the Trusts. 


The Parting 


FTER so much of art, pictures, statues, rich and towering 
churches, 

And nature’s infinite splendid sights, my south Italian mountain 
towns—Agnone, Sala, Acri and Cosenza— 

Sticks in my mind one simple scene, of cheerful fond intent— 
befitting not the expense of many lines: 

A teacher scarcely old, a traveler, seer of sights and observer of 
men and their ways, 

By a group of youths at eve in the open street surrounded. 

Of these—their pleased looks, their manners, easy, free, full of 
cheerful resolve; 

Their wit, brightness, mirth, courtesy, confidence, outstretched 
hands, with or without words— 

And he, the elder, pleased just as much, easy and confident as 
they, 

Toward dusk in the street, before the hotel, bidding good-by; 

Saying only, ‘“‘Good-night, good-night, we shall see each other 
again.”—W. E. Davenport, in the Century. 





OR a series of clever puns we take these stanzas 
by S. A. Kenefick in the Ohio Magazine: 
The Auto-Crat—ah, think of that!—he went a fearful pace; 
He did not smile, though all the while he had a mobile face; 
He took no interest in Man, yet sought the human race. 


The Auto-Crat—oh, think of that!—I never saw him laugh. 
In wreckage strewn along the road he wrote his auto-graph; 
A horrid smell were suited well to be his epitaph. 


The.Auto-Crat—oh, think of that!—upon his dying day 
The only word I overheard he hadn’t “‘auto” say: 
Twas gasolene that brought about his sad auto da fe. 


The Auto-Crat—oh, think of that !—his end was swift and sharp; 
I hope it hurt—’twas his desert—though I don’t wish to carp— 
Perhaps he’s in a sweeter land and plays an auto-harp. 


Beauty, Simplicity, Utility combined in Rad-Bridge Scores. 








GOOD Samaritan, passing an apartment- 
house in the small hours of the morning, no- 
ticed a man leaning limply against the doorway. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked. “Drunk?” 

“Yep.” 

‘Do you live in this house?” 

“Yep.” 

“Do you want me to help you up-stairs ?” 

“Yep.” 

With much difficulty he half dragged, half carried 
the drooping figure up the stairway to the second 
floor. 

‘What floor do you live on?” he asked. “Is this 
ne 

“¥ep.” 

Rather than face an irate wife who might, perhaps, 
take him for a companion more at fault than her 
spouse, he opened the first door he came to and 
pushed the limp figure in. 

The good Samaritan groped his way down-stairs 
again. As he was passing through the vestibule he 
was able to make out the dim outlines of another 
man, apparently in worse condition than the first 
one. 
“What’s the matter?” he asked. “Are you 
drunk, too?” 

“Yep,” was the feeble reply. 

“To you live in this house, too?” 

“ Yep.” 

“Shall I help you up-stairs ?” 

“yep.” 

The good Samaritan pushed, pulled and carried 
him to the second floor, where this man also said he 
lived. He opened the same door and pushed him in. 

As he azain reached the front door he discerned 
the shadow of a third man, evidently worse off than 
either of the other two. He was about to approach 
him when the object of his solicitude lurched out 
into the street and threw himself into the arms of a 
passing policeman. 

“For heavens sake, off’cer,” he gasped, “ protect 
me from that man. He’s done nothin’ all night long 
but carry me upstairs ’n throw me down th’ elevator 
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THE 
LIQUEUR 
OF 
POLITE 
SOCIETY 


THE 


POLITE 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tar- 
ragona, Spain, was for centuries distilled 
by the Carthusian Monks( Péres Chartreux) 
at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse. The above cut represents 
the bottle and label employed in the putting 
up of the article since the Monks’ expul- 
sion from France, and it is now known as 
Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the 
Monks, however, still retain the right to 
use the old bottle and label as well), dis- 
tilled by the same order of Monks, who 
have securely guarded the secret of its 
manufacture for hundreds of years, and 
who alone possess a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of this delicious nectar. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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HINCKEL & 
WINCKLER 


Frankfurt a/Main 


Finest 
Rhine and 
Moselle 


Wines 
Grand Prize 
St. Louis 1904 


Send for Catalogue 
of Specialties 








C. H. ARNOLD & CO. 
(E. W. Snyder, Pres.) 
New York 





























ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given just 
that “finishing touch” if 
seasoned with 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salads. It gives 
relish to an otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 
Saas aeeemenat 




















Sold only in 5 |b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR? 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
© By grocers everywhere. Gx®__) 











QUALIFICATIONS 
EmpioyMent AGENT: You come from the country, you can- 
not cook and you have learned to do nothing else—well, suppose 
for the present you try to get a position for general housework.— 
Translated for Transatlantic Tales from Fliegende Blaetter. 





Durinc the salmon fishing season an Englishman was the 
guest of a Highland laird, and one day he hooked a fine salmon. 
Being inexperienced as a fisherman, he became excited, and in 
the struggle with the fish fell into the river. The keeper, seeing 
that he was no swimmer, hooked him with the gaff and started 
to drag him ashore. ‘‘ What are ye aboot, Donal’!” cried the 
laird. “Get haud o’ the rod and look tae the fush. Ma 
friend can bide a wee, but the fush winna!””—IJndependent. 


A HOME-THRUST 
“The sun never sets on England’s possessions,” said an Eng- 
lishman proudly. 
“No,” replied the Irishman; “the good Lord is afraid to trust 
her in the dark.” —Ladies’ Home Journal. 





BRANDER MATTHEWS sometimes treats his Columbian pupils 
to a somewhat bewildering exhibition of word-juggling. He was 
giving his English literature class a brief dissertation on a certain 
living author whose works he does not greatly admire. “He 
may have taken a four-year course in ignorance,” said Professor 
Matthews, “but he must have been born very ignorant, too. 
For at his early age he could not possibly have acquired all the 
ignorance he possesses.’’—Argonaut. 





Miss Duck: DEAREST, LET’S GO SWIMMING. 
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IS OWNED CONTROLLED, OPERATED 
AND MANAGED BY THE SAME INTERESTS 
TODAY, AS DURING THE PAST 50 YEARS. 


PURITY-QUALITY & FLAVOR 


Watched more Carefully than Ever . 


DRINEK 
te .UNEQUALLED 


fly hanks COA 
For BREANAST-LUINCH -SUPAIR 
(PINK WRAPPER) 
Macey ber f NANILLA CHOCOLATE 
For EATING “DRINKING & COOKING 


BLUE WRAPPER) 


Meseplerf BAKING CHOCOLATE 
for DRINKING COCKING & BAKING 


4 CANDIES~ 





























Every drop is delicious of this famous old wine, 

It has got all the vigor and vim of the vine; 

No wines of French vineyards such virtues contain; 
It’s the joy of best judges—Great Western Champagne. 


Great Western was the only American Champagne 
to receive a Gold Medal at Paris—and was acknowledged by 


Parisians to equal the most select imported brands. In 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


you will recognize the taste of the Old World’s best vintages—at half the cost. 
duty, not the quality, that makesthe difference. The quality of grapes is what imparts 
to fine Champagne its flavor. Particular care in making and ageing is essential, but 
the fine rich, mellow, yet delicately flavored grape, is necessary. 

Great Western is made from grapes having the same fine qualities as those grown 
in the best vineyards of France. 

Cultivation of the soil, extending over nearly one hundred years, in the Great West- 
ern Vineyards at Rheims, N.Y., has developed the ideal vine that produces this fine 
wine grape. The process of making Great Western is identical with that of the finest 
French wines. It is absolutely pure and is aged for five years in the latest improved 


modern cellars. Try Great Western 


Pleasant Valley Wine Co., Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by dealers in fine Wines and served in 
Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes, 


It’s the 




















FEELING WARM? 


No doubt of it if you are wearing tight-fitting underwear. 
LOOSE FITTING 


Trade Mark. Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
Coat Cut Undershirts 








and 
Knee Length Drawers 
are cool and comfortable 


because they allow perfect free- 
dom of motion and permit re- 
freshing air to reach the pores. 


50c., $1.00 and $1.50 
a garment 


You Can’t Get B. V.D, 
Satisfaction 


if you let your dealer sell you 
poorly made, scantily cut, ill- 
fitting imitations. 

Insist upon seeing on. every 
garment you purchase, the 
B. V. D. red woven label which 
consists of three white letters 
B. V. D. on a red woven back= 
ground. Itinsures youa correctly 
cut, perfect fitting, well-made 
undergarment. Do not be de- 
ceived. Accept no“just as good.”* 

LOOK FOR THE B.V.D. RED 
WOVEN LABEL, IT’S YOUR 
GUARANTEE OF VALUE. 

If your dealer will not get 
B. V. D. Underwear for you, 
write us. 

Illustrated seven-color booklet 
free upon request. 


ERLANGER BROS. 
Dept. “W” 
Worth and Church Sts. 














New York City 





OUTING-- points di ln: YACHTING points Zin. 
None of the many imitations of Outing has that 
distinctive style first attained in our original design. 
Corliss Coon Collars are better 
We give them stamina by night construction; 
they make more trips to the laundry. 


Buy of dealers or of us by mail if not readily 


supplied. Write for Style Book to-day. 
Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. J Troy, N. Y. 























TRADE MARK that means much 
for American supremacy in workman- 
ship and fine quality. 


KNOX 


A trade mark always found in the best 
American hats — which means the best hats 
that can be made anywhere, 





RELUCTANT TO GO 

A West Point cadet, some years ago, was told by his in- 
structor to draw up the plans and specifications for a railroad 
viaduct to connect two high hills, between which ran a small 
stream. 

In due course an excellent set of drawings was presented, one 
showing the bridge in its completion, with a sketch of the sur 
roundings, and on which sat two men, with their legs hanging 
over the side, fishing. The drawing was returned, with the re- 
quest that the men be removed from the bridge. 

Upon receiving the paper the second time the professor dis- 
covered that his instructions had been carried out, but that 
the two men were seated on the bank of the stream, still in quest 
of representatives of the finny tribe. 


‘““HEAVEN’S SAKE, TUSKER! WHAT’S THE MATTER ?”” 


orders to remove the men from the drawing altogether. Imagine 
the consternation which overspread the features of the “learned 
instructor,” upon receiving the paper for the third time, to find 
two little graves and tombstones, with appropriate epitaphs, 
situated near the bank of the stream. His orders had been 
obeyed, and the men removed altogether. 

Needless to say that the cadet was forgiven for this breach of 
discipline, and the unintentional disrespect to his senior officer 
was overlooked.—Har per’s Weekly. 


THE Owner: What’s the matter? 

THE CHAUFFEUR: Something’s gone wrong, sir, and I can’t 
stop her. 

“Then, for heaven’s sake run into something cheap !”—The 
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Again was the paper returned, and this time with positive ““PHAT CONFOUNDED LANDLADY’S HOLDING MY TRUNK FOR BOARD.” Sketch. 
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PERFECT TIRE CASE | € ra f ‘ 


AT LAST : tan§ lee : 
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ENDLESS—One 2 tee 3 
Piece Complete ORT: ; ss St 


No Straps, no lace, 
no flaps, no strings, 
no wire rods, no snap { 4 
buttons, no fussing. Tae : : : Ho 
Water, grease and Ee ‘ e~ <2) 
dust proof. On and pace® e : “ : 

off the easiest and 

Patent Applied For quickest. 


Ne 


’ 


eet ome 


An ornament to any car. Send for descriptive circular 
and price list. Also puttee leggins, lamp and auto covers. 


Real Recreation THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO. 


Bn route between Box No. 93 Hartford, Conn. 


Detroit and Buffalo Se ght A 
The D. & B. Line steamers leave Detroit week days Life’s Record . : x : WHAT YOU 


at 5:00 p.m., Sundays at 4 p. m. (central time) and 





Containing many photographs and brief descriptions of 

. the resorts, Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Harbor 

A, Springs, Bay View, Neahtawanta, Wequetonsing, 

=a\ raverse City, Omena, Oden, Northport, etc., the 

KWilndian play, “‘Hiawatha” at Wa-ya-ga-mug, and the 

Mey] direct line to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
Y Fishermen should have “Where to Go Fishing.” 


C. L. Lockwoop, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


eg ee apo aed at — p. m. (eastern tine) reach- 568) ae ee, NEED 
ing their destinat the next mo , irect ccn- : 1s On lle we 
nections with early morning trains. Seperior serewe Automabiie end ftsto flccemeny we M4. > yrnsetrnag 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. Advertising anes 
Rail Tickets Available on Steamers . 

All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 1904 20,350 lines "MICHIGAN IN SUMMER" 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways be tween | 905 * 
Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be accept- 45,3 78 lines dsan 

for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 1906 47.168 li : 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and y . . . ’ 168 lines 
map of Great —. ae ge P. A. Delvelt, Mich 

. Lewis. G. F.A,, Vetron, Mich. @ The fi 
, e first four months of 1907 show 

Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. . th a 
Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres. A.A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. an increase over e same period In 
= ON6 of « : boeoncd | 


































“The Man Land” 


ITTLE boy, little boy, would you go so soon, 
L To the land where the grown man lives? 
Would you barter your toys and your fairy things 

For the things that the grown man gives? 
Would you leave the haven whose doors are set 
With the jewels of Love’s alloy 
For the land of emptiness and regret ? 
Would you go, little boy, little boy? 


It’s a land far off, little boy, little boy, 
And the way it is dark and steep; 
And once you have passed through its doors, little boy, 
You mayn’t even come back to sleep. 
‘There is no tucking in, no good-night kiss, 
No mornings of childhood joy. 
It’s passion and pain you give for this, 
Think well, little boy, little boy! 


Little boy, little boy, can’t you see the ghosts 
That live in the land off there; 
The “broken hearts,” “fair hopes,” all dead; 
“Lost faith” and “grim despair?” 
There’s a train for that land in the after years, 
When old Time rushes in to destroy 
The wall that stands ’tween the joy and the tears— 
So don’t go, little boy, little boy !—Metropolitan Magazine. 


WO laborers in Council Bluffs were preparing to 
dig a hole in the street, and a passer-by stopped 
to watch them mark it off on the asphalt. As they 
worked, one laborer said: “Did yez work yisterday, 
Tim?” “Av course not,” replied the other. “ Yis- 
terday wor Lincoln’s Birthday.’”’ The one who had 
spoken first finished marking off the asphalt, and 
then said: “Tim, what makes ’em cilibrate the 
birthday av Lincoln?” ‘Oi don’t know,” replied 
the other, “unless it’s because William Jinnings 
Bryan comes from there.”—The Chicago News. 


In a pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease. 


A Literary Curiosity 


HE following remarkable composition evinces an 
ingenuity of arrangement peculiarly its own. 
Explanation: The initial capitals spell ‘My boast 
is in the glorious cross of Christ.’”” The words in 
bold-face type, when read from top to bottom and 
bottom to top, form the Lord’s Prayer complete : 
Make known the Gospel Truths, our Father king, 
Yield up Thy grace, dear Father, from above, 
Bless us with hearts which feelingly can sing, 
“Our life Thou art for-ever, God of love.” 
Assuage our grief im love for Christ we pray, 
Since the bright Prince of Heaven and glory died, 
Took all our sins and hallowed the display, 
Infant be-ing, first a man, and then was cruified. 
Stupendous God! Thy grace and power make known; 
In Jesus’s mame let all the world rejoice. 
Now labor in Thy Heavenly kingdom own— 
That blessed kingdom for Thy saints the choice. 
How vile to come to Thee is all our cry, 
Enemies of Thy-self and all that’s Thine ; 
Graceless our will we live for vanity, 
Loathing Thy be-ing, evil in design, 
O God, Thy will be done, from earth to Heaven; 
Reclining om the Gospel let as live, 
In earth from sin deliver-ed and forgiven, 
Oh! as Thyself but teach us to forgive. 
Unless it-s power temptation doth destroy, 
Sure is our fall into the depths of woe. 
Carnal in mind, we’ve not a glimpse of joy; 
Raised against Heaven, in us no hope can flow. 
Oh, give us grace and lead us in Thy way; 
Shine on us with Thy love and give US peace; 
Self and this sin that rise against us slay. 
Oh, grant each day our trespass-es may cease; 
Forgive our evil deeds that oft we do, 
Convince us daily of them to our shame; 
Help us with Heavenly bread, forgive us, too, 
Recurrent lusts and we-’l] adore Thy name. 
In thy forgive-ness we as saints can die, 
Since for us and our trespasses so high, 
Thy Son, our Savior, bled on Calvary. 
—Hartford Times. 
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Hosiery 








Lord © Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 





HOSIERY 


“Onyx” 





This excellent brand of Hosiery has achieved its splendid success entirely through gua/ity. 
Tt has fulfilled every claim made for it, we want the public to learn and know this brand so 
well that the moment a question of Hosiery arises they will say instinctively, ««ONYX”’ 
HOSIERY IS THE BEST. 

We want the public to feel that they can purchase any number of ««ONYX”’ Hosiery 
advertised with implicit confidence, remember also that you can get any Hosiery requirement 
for Men, Women or Children in the ««ONYX”’’ Brand. Ask your dealer to show you 


color card of No. 106 PURE DYE SILK HOSIERY 

Not to be confounded with ordinary qualities ; has character, distinction, a hose you will grow 

enthusiastic over. Soft, lustrous, even threads, specially strong and durable, reenforced sole, 

heel and toe—wonderful range of colors matching all fabrics and leathers. Price $2.25 per pair. 
If not found at your dealer’s, we will mail postpaid upon receipt of price, a pair of any color. Write to Dept, 1. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Even if they cost more, their popularity 
would not be less—for Egyptian Deities are 
selected for quality and not because of price. 


EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


CIGARETTES 


Connoisseurs select them everywhere because no 
better cigarette is known. Their quality is the highest 
ever obtained in the production of fine cigarettes. 

No. 1 Size 10 for 35c. 
No. 3 Size 10 for 25c. 
S. ANARGYROS, Mfr., 111 Fifth Ave.. New York 









‘“THE BELFRY’S MY PLACE.” 
‘“ YOU’LL FIND IT—PLAIN AS NIGHT.” 





























All Classes, Ages 
and Sexes 
DRINK 


The Satisfactory Beverage 


It satisfies the thirst and pleases the palate. Re- 

lieves the fatigue that comes from over-work, 
over-shopping or over-play. Puts vim and 

go into tired brains and bodies. 


Cooling-Refreshing-Delicious, 
Thirst-Quenching 


Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 3324 


5c. Everywhere 






















“The MASTER’S BEST” 


el [TsLevore vovI 


The Best that Anyone can Serve 


"Thousands have discard- 

’ ed the idea of making 
their own cocktails—all 
willafter giving the CLUB 
COCKTAILS a fair trial. 
Scientifically blended 
from the choicest old 
liquors and mellowed 
ywith age make them the 

: *® perfect cocktails they 
{, i, are. The following label 


PO *ppears on every bottle. 
a, 
' Guaranteed under the National 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
approved June 30th, 1906. 


Serial No. 1707. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Sole Proprietors. 


ft = New Yet 


London 
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Prefer. the same beer—that is true. 


They are guided by taste; and tastes differ as 
beers do. 


But taste can be cultivated. And absolute purity 
is much more important. 


Judged by likes, the few best beers may not dif- 


fer enough to matter. 


Judged by purity, there is a vast difference in 
beers. And purity means healthfulness, cleanliness, 
freedom from germs. It means a beer that cannot 
cause biliousness. 


It 1s purity, above all, that makes Schlitz so 
important. 


om 


, = 


O, Ask for the Brewery 
Bottling. 


See that the cork or 


Th ¢ B e e r crown 1s branded Schittz. 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 






















Perfect Coffee 


easily made by anyone any time 
without fire, flame or fuss in our 


Electric Percolator 


Simply put in coffee and water 
and attach plug in place of your 
lamp. As simple, clean and certain 
as an incandescent lamp in every 
way. 

When used with our Electric 
Chafing Dish and Electric Liquid 
Heater, a complete luncheon or 
supper can be prepared and served 
at any hour of the day or night, 


Booklet 3435-E tells how to do it—write 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 













































The Secret of a Healthy and Beautiful Skin 
A perfect complexion is assured to all who use this Soap. Its 
transparency is a sign of its purity. 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 298 Broadway, New York 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a fud/ size sample cake 














Firestone— 


is the trade-mark of “Sterling Quality” in rubber tires 


Pneumatic Tires 
FOR ALL STANDARD AUTOMOBILE RIMS 


Side-Wire Solid Motor Tires 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD FOR COMMER- 
CIAL MOTOR VEHICLES 


Carriage Tires 
SIDE-WIRE, INTERNAL WIRE, CUSHION 
Unvarying High Quality Yields Unvarying Good Service 


New Catalog on entire line of Pneumatic Tires, 
Rims, etc , just out—will be sent on request. 


The largest exclusive rubber tire makers in America 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


BRANCHES: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburg. 





























SERVICEABILITY 


The prime requisite of a motor car. a 

On the serviceability of your machine depends the satisfaction you get out of it. It 
must have the power, the thorough quality, the infinite care exercised in every detail of its 
make-up which are essential to motor car success. It must be equally efficient on city or 
country roads, on hills as on the level. . 

Hence—The Oldsmobile has developed along the latest correct lines of body design, finish 
and rich appointments as well as motor equipment and chassis, until it is the peer of any 
domestic or foreign car. It is neither too pronounced along any line, nor does it lag behind 
the best practice. 

The Oldsmobile has all the style a car can have because it has the correct and proper 
style. It’s a car that not only acts but looks the part. 

And in securing the Style, Roadability has not been sacrificed, as its record proves. The 
most practical kind of testimony classes it at once the car of Perfect Roadability—Perfect 
Modeability—Perject Serviceability. The Oldsmobile makes it unnecessary to own several 
cars for different uses—it’s an entire stable of horses in itself. 

Our proofs of Roadability, based on exploits from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, on 
request. 


Write for our special “ Motor Talk” offer and sample copy. Address Dept. L. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansing, Mich., U.S. A. 


Member A. L. A. M. 


Canadian Trade Supplied from Canadian Factory, Address Frederick Sager, St. Catherines, Ont. 
































3 “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 





in the modern home adds the final touch of perfection to the 
domestic appointments and its absolute sanitation affords a 
constant safeguard of family health for many years to come. 


Our Book, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to 
plan, buy and arrange your bathroom and illustrates many beauti- 
ful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost 
of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever 
issued on the subject, and contains roo pages. FREE for six cents 
postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected), 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” 
‘*GREEN and GOLD’’ guarantee label and has our trade-mark 
“Stavdard cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on 
the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all 
inferior and will cost you more in the end. The word “: is stamped 
on all our nickeled brass fittings ; specify them and see that you get the genu- 
ine trimmings with your hath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Ave. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stapdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main St. 








New Orleans, Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
Cleveland, 208-210 Huron St. 
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Mount up above your little world of worries. 
New zest in life and a rare sense of exhilara- | ‘ 
ting freedom await you in Colorado’s bracing 
mountain atmosphere and sparkling sunshine. 


Ideal conditions for the summer vacation—~-sports of all kinds. 
Splendid hotels, comfortable boarding houses, or a mountain 
camp if you like. 


Take Rock Island to the Kockies 


The only road with direct lines from the East into both Colorado 
Springs and Denver. The Rocky Mountain Limited—train de 
luxe—but one night on the road, Chicago to Colorado. Several 
other fast daily trains from both St. Louis and Chicago. Special 
summer rates from June 1st to September 3oth. 













Send for beautifully illustrated book ‘‘ Under the Turquoise Sky.” It tells you all you 
want to know about Colorado—contains complete list of hotels and boarding houses. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. L, Chicago, Ill. 
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